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Chronicle 


Home News.—On November 22, Justice Siddons, of 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court, acting inde- 
pendently of the Grand Jury, cited to appear before him 
to show cause why they should not be 
committed for contempt of court by 
their activities which led to the mis- 
trial, Harry F. Sinclair, Henry Mason Day, William J. 
Burns and his son, W. Sherman Burns, and Charles L. 
Vietsch, manager of the Burns office in Baltimore. This 
is a criminal case and the maximum penalty provided on 
conviction is one year in prison. 

A State-wide coal strike in Colorado, sponsored by the 
I. W. W., broke out into long-expected violence on 
November 21, when mine guards and State police turned a 
machine-gun on a group of miners at 


Fall-Sinclair 
Case 


Colorado ‘ ° 
Miners the Columbine Mine. Five were killed 
Strike and more than a score wounded. The 


miners’ spokesmen claimed that they were unarmed and 
were advancing on the post office. The weapons they 
used were stones and clubs hurriedly seized. This strike 
was said by sympathizers to be a direct result of the 
company’s attempting to form a company union, which 
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had the usual result of throwing the workers into the 
hands of radicals. Later, efforts were made to calm the 
miners and promises given by their leaders that the strike 
would be conducted in an orderly manner without vio- 
lence. 

On November 22, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee finished its labors on the pending tax bill. The 
total tax reductions were said not to exceed $235,000,000. 
It was expected that the Administra- 
tion would have to compromise on 
a higher figure. The Committee dis- 
approved repeal of the Federal estate tax and reduction 
in the middle brackets of the surtax on personal income, 
both urged by the Treasury. The corporation tax was 
reduced to 11% per cent, and that on automobile sales to 
1% per cent. Amusement taxes were increased, while 
club dues, transfer of shares of capital stock were re- 
duced, and taxes on sale of produce on exchange and on 
cereal beverages were repealed, in the recommendation 
of the Committee. 


Tax Bill 


Austria—The Viennese newspapers applauded the 
peace policies of the German Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Stresemann and made general comments in favor of the 
statements made by Dr. Stresemann 
during his recent visit to Vienna with 
Chancellor Marx. In Prague, how- 
ever, the Narodny Politika criticized the alleged efforts of 
the German Foreign Minister to promote the union of 
Austria and Germany, which, it further stated, could not 
be accomplished without war. Other Czech newspapers 
were confident that the purpose of the visit was nothing 
more than the unification of the penal codes and saw no 
reason for objecting to the closest economic relations 
between the two countries. The Hungarian press stated 
that Anschluss would be made not by international treaties 
but by unifying laws dealing with public instruction, 
finance and economics. 


Views on 
Anschluss 


Belgium.—Failure to induce the four Socialist mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to accept a compromise in the matter 
of military training resulted in the resignation of Premier 
Jaspar’s National Union Cabinet on 
November 21, after conducting the 
Government for eighteen months. The 
Socialists had demanded a reduction of the term of mili- 
tary service from a year to six months, and resisted the 


Cabinet 
Resigns 
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the final offer to refer the question to a joint military and 
civilian commission for investigation. When the deadlock 
persisted, Premier Jaspar and all the other Ministers re- 
signed. The next day M. Jaspar was invited to form a 
new Cabinet. It was reported that he had succeeded in 
effecting a coalition of the Christian Democrat, Catholic, 
and Liberal parties, with two portfolios for the first- 
named group, and four for each of the others. Later the 
King approved the Cabinet. 

China.—The military situation remained substantially 
unchanged but reports from Canton via Hongkong stated 
that the Laborites there had attempted to seize the city 

and that an all-night street battle had 
once followed, in consequence of which 

martial law had been declared. Their 
attack was especially directed against Li Chai-sum, chief 
officer under the former Nationalist Commander, Chiang 
Kai-shek. After the disintegration of the Canton Na- 
tionalist movement in April, Li Chai-sum continued as 
commander of the garrison at Canton and devoted himself 
to suppressing the extremist element in that city. It 
was reported that the local difficulties came to a crisis 
when Li Chai-sum refused to permit a conference of the 
Kuomintang. 

Following news of disorders in Yuengkong, the United 
States gunboat Asheville was dispatched thither from 
Hongkong by order of the American commander of the 

South China patrol. This move was 
pee interpreted as mainly precautionary, 

though before it was adopted informa- 
tion from Americans at Yuengkong noted that parading 
workmen and students had broken into the local American 
Catholic mission. No details were forthcoming about the 
outcome of their trespass. Information was received 
at the Belgian mission at Tientsin on November 21, that 
one of the German Catholic missionaries in northern 
Shansi, Father Hermenegilde, had been murdered by 
Shansi Province soldiers. 

Important political conferences were said to be under 
way, according to a dispatch to the New York Times, 
looking to a complete reorganization of the Nationalist 
Chiang’s Revolutionary party. It was understood 
Return at Shanghai that the outcome would re- 
reresa sult in the reinstatement of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, who retired in August, as head of the 
military campaign and in his resumption of an important 
position in the Central Executive Committee of the Ku- 
omintang, the Nationalist political party. 

Altogether the situation in the country was becoming 
increasingly difficult and complex with the military dis- 
orders aggravated by famine conditions. According to 

official reports reaching the Chinese In- 
Famine ternational Famine Commission, 33,000 
villages were faced with famine. In the 
region in southwestern Shantung and South Central 
Chihli, 9,000,000 persons were said to be suffering by 
reason of the conditions caused by drought and locusts, 








proposals of the other members of the Cabinet, including 
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aggravated by warfare and banditry. A dispatch from 
Peking stated that famine refugees were flocking to 
Tsinan-fu, capital of the Shantung Province, and it was 
estimated that 20,000 people were begging in the streets. 


Germany.—The winter session of the Reichstag was 
opened on Tuesday, November 22, with forecasts of an 
early dissolution. The assembly is concerned with the 

German budget for 1928 and confronted 
ee with legislation on a trilogy of bills each 

of which is fraught with danger for the 
Marx coalition. They are the bills on the officials’ salary, 
the war claims and the school. Recent elections for 
State and municipal offices indicated a strong movement 
toward the Left. It was said that dissatisfaction was most 
keen in Marx’s own party, the Center, mostly Catholic. 
The Republican wing of this party still showed hostility 
to the coalition with the Monarchists and Nationalists. 
The trade-union wing of the Monarchist party was un- 
easy at the reactionary social policy of the Government. 
Marked discontent was shown by the Nationalists be- 
cause, by being represented in the Cabinet, they were 
forced to recognize Stresemann’s Locarno policy and co- 
operate in the Republic. The People’s party, marked by 
its anticlericalism, voiced strenuous objection to the school 
bill. This general dissatisfaction together with the loss 
of prestige which the Marx Cabinet has suffered by S. 
Parker Gilbert’s recent criticism of the Government’s 
financial blunders was the basis for the forecast of the 
Cabinet’s fall which would be the signal for the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and perhaps a fourth annual “ Christ- 
mas Crisis” for Germany. 


Great Britain—After their 200-mile march, the 272 
Welsh miners comprising “ Cook’s Army ” reached Lon- 
don and paraded through the streets of the city. Later, 

wore they were accorded a private reception by 
ae so the Labor members of Parliament and 

thus given some recognition, though they 
had been repudiated by the leaders of the Labor party. 
The “Army,” led by A. J. Cook, Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, was primarily a protest against Prime 
Minister Baldwin because of his unwillingness or inability 
in obtaining some relief for the workers in the mine dis- 
tricts. At Durham, negotiations between the owners 
and the miners have been carried on satisfactorily. It was 
agreed that the wage rates concluded after the strike of 
last year should be continued through the winter, both 
parties having the liberty of making application to the 
wage board for alteration of the minimum percentages. 

By a vote of 223 to 125, the House of Commons passed 
the Films Bill which provides for the showing of a certain 
percentage of British films and the restriction of blind 
British-Made and advance booking. The compulsory 
Films quota of British-made films that must be 
Bill presented in motion-picture theaters in 
Great Britain during 1928 is 7%4 per cent; this quota is 
to increase in annual increments of 2% per cent till 1935 
when it is to be placed permanently at 25 per cent. The 
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Bill also provides for the licensing and registration of 
foreign films and persons connected with the industry. 
The Films Bill has met with opposition through all its 
stages, especially from the Labor members. It was like- 
wise objected to by the proprietors of the motion-picture 
theaters. All the points connected with what constituted 
a British film were not clearly defined. 


Ireland.—By the decision of five more deputies of the 
Nationalist party to enter the Northern Parliament, 
Joseph Devlin became the leader of the official parlia- 
mentary opposition. In all twelve Na- 
tionalists have been elected to the Six 
County Parliament. Two years ago Mr. 
Devlin and four of his associates abandoned the policy 
of abstention and took their seats. Following the example 
set by the Fianna Fail deputies in entering the Free State 
Dail, five of the remaining Northern members accepted 
the oath and assumed their places in the Belfast House. 
Mr. De Valera and Eamon Donnelly still refuse to seek 
their seats; in addition to their repugnance to the oath, 
they are also prevented by special prohibition from enter- 
ing the Six County area under penalty of imprisonment. 

There has been little relief in the distress and unem- 
ployment throughout the Northern area. Recently it was 
announced that the number on the unemployment dole 
had been reduced from 75,000 to 25,000. 
The decrease was due to the automatic 
operation of the law limiting the length 
of time during which one may enjoy unemployment relief. 
The burden of supporting those dropped from the dole 
falls on the Boards of Guardians. Emigration is con- 
tinuing on the increase. 


Nationalists 
Enter Northern 
Parliament 


Unemployment 
Continues 


Italy.—Demonstrations in protest against the recent 
French-Jugoslav treaty continued in many of the cities of 
Italy. In Rome the protests were rather quiet and orderly, 
but in Venice and Padua noisy meetings 
and parades attracted throngs, largely 
students, and resulted in some disorder 
and rioting, while. police guarded the French and Jugo- 
slav Consulates. France regarded the Italian reaction 
with no little anxiety. Prompt filing of the treaty with 
the League and immediate publication of its full contents 
to the world were considered as means of quieting the 
unfriendly protests. There was some talk of M. Briand, 
the Foreign Minister, coming to Italy for a meeting with 
Mussolini, in the hope of arriving at an amicable under- 
standing of the Balkan relations of the two Powers. 


Anti-French 
Feeling 
Persists 


Mexico.—On November 17, the Supreme Court gave 
its first decision in an oil case. The Huasteca, owned by 
the Mexican Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of the Pan- 
American, which is controlled by the 
Standard Oil of Indiana, had asked for 
an injunction restraining the Government 
from forbidding it to drill for oil in conformity with the 
law of January 1, 1927. The oral decision of the Court 
was favorable to the company and gave rise to unfounded 


Oil 
Decision 
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rumors in this country that the whole matter was on its 
way to settlement. Later, it was pointed out that until 
five such decisions are given consecutively, without an 
adverse one intervening, the law cannot be declared un- 
constitutional and that there would be no settlement until 
the Mexican Congress had passed confirming laws. After 
giving the decision, the Supreme Court adjourned until 
December 1, when it was expected that their decision 
would follow. 

There was every sign that the religious persecution 
had broken out with fresh fury. Inspired press reports 
stressed the alleged participation of Catholics in rebellious 
movements, especially priests. This was 
taken in some quarters as a sign that ne- 
gotiations with the American Govern- 
ment were not proceeding favorably to Calles and that he 
was using his favorite tactics of crippling our represen- 
tatives by raising the religious issue. In this policy he 
was, consciously or unconsciously, aided and abetted by 
American newspapers. 


Religious 
Persecution 


Morocco.—Moulay Youssef, the Sultan, died at Fez 
on November 17, after an illness of a couple of months. 
He was forty-seven years old, and had occupied the 
throne for fifteen years. He was gen- 
erally regarded by the officials of the 
French Protectorate as a benevolent and 
progressive ruler, who had done much to promote the 
spread of Western civilization among his people. Im- 
mediately after the royal funeral, the College of Ulemas 
chose Moulay Mohammed, the third son of the late Sul- 
tan, as his successor. The new ruler, who is only four- 
teen years of age, is said to be a popular favorite. 


Sultan 
Dies 


Rumania.—Quite unexpectedly and after only a 
brief illness Premier Jon Bratianu died on November 24. 
When the end came the royal family was at his bedside. 

Just previously he had given instructions 


- remier for the Regency and Cabinet. At once 
m9 his brother Vintila was nominated in his 
stead. He immediately reappointed the Cabinet which 


had gone through the formality of resigning. Though 
there was much speculation consequent on the passing of 
the Premier the nation remained calm. Nevertheless seri- 
ous developments in the Government were anticipated. 
The Opposition leaders were at once called into confer- 
ence. Only a few days previously, deputies of the Na- 
tionalist-Peasant party had met in the capital after being 
denied permission to hold a congress at Alba Julia, and 
outlined a program which they hoped would eventually 
drive Premier Bratianu from power. 


Russia.— Rumors that Leon Trotsky had been assas- 
sinated were denied on November 15, by the Soviet au- 
thorities in Moscow. The publication of the ofhcial decree 
showed that only Trotsky and Zinoviev 
had actually been expelled from the Com- 
munist party. By resolution of the Pres- 
idium, Kamenev, Rakovsky, Smilga, Evdokimov and Av- 
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deev were removed from the Central Communist Com- 
mittee, and Muralov, Bakaev, Shklovsky, Peterson, Solo- 
viev and Lizdin from the Central Control Committee, 
with the warning that anti-Central Communist activities 
will result in their expulsion from the Communist Party 
itself. In a statement made to some eighty foreign dele- 
gates to the World Congress of Friends of Soviet Russia, 
Joseph Stalin, the actual dictator of the Communist Party, 
declared frankly that there was no question of any free- 
dom of the press or liberty of expression of any kind to 
be tolerated except for members of the controlling faction. 
He stated in his own organ, Pravda, that Russian policy 
on liquor and war debts was dictated solely by financial 
expediency, and that the terrorist secret police organiza- 
tion, the OGPU, would remain in full power. 

A state funeral was held on November 19, for Adolph 
Joffe, veteran Soviet diplomat, whose suicide created a 
most painful impression in the upper circles of the Com- 

munist party of which he was one of the 
ata oldest and most respected members, hav- 
ing been intimately associated with 
Lenin in the early days of the revolution. As an Op- 
positionist and a close friend of Trotsky, he was deeply 
affected by the latter’s recent expulsion and it was popu- 
larly believed that though illness provoked his suicide he 
was also instigated to his act by the late Opposition 
debacle. At his funeral the Administration and the Op- 
position, for once, met amicably and there were no un- 
toward incidents. The Administration gave the Opposi- 
tion a free hand in the ceremonies at the grave and ac- 
cording to press reports the Opposition acted with dig- 
nity. Trotsky, Zinoviev, Dakovsky and Kamenev all 
made speeches at the burial. 

Dispatches from Berlin announced the discovery of 
wholesale counterfeiting of Russian chervonetz notes and 
the uncovering of a gigantic political plot. It was under- 
atatiatianed stood that the perpetrators of the crime 
Anti-Soviet intended to break down the Soviet finan- 
Plot cial system and at the same time finance 
a revolution in Georgia and the Caucasus. The plot had 
wide ramifications throughout most of the capitals of 
Europe and by the cooperation of French and German 
police a number of arrests were made in Paris and Berlin. 
Notes to the face value of many millions of rubles had 
been counterfeited. 

Moscow announced that Maxim Litvinov, Vice-Com- 
missary of Foreign Affairs, would head its delegation to 
the Geneva Arms Conference, opening November 30. 
Suatitis oe His party will include Anatole Lunachar- 
Arms sky, Commissary of Education, Theodore 
Conference Ougarov, member of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee, General Simeon Pougatchev, Vice-Chief 
of the General Staff of the army and Admiral Behrens, 
formerly naval attaché in London. The composition of 
the delegation was said to increase French fear lest the 
Soviets play an important part in the meeting. The 
possibility of their joining in a limitation scheme radically 
affects what has hitherto been put forward as one of the 
most cogent reasons for non-disarmament of Russia’s 
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neighbors. Moreover, the Germans may line up with the 
Russians in support of their case that since they disarmed 
the allied nations should but carry out the implied promise 
of that section of the Versailles Treaty which says Ger- 
man disarmament will be the prelude to general disarma- 
ment. 


League of Nations.—Active preparations were re- 
ported for the session which convenes next week and 
before which a number of important problems are to 
dine come up for discussion. Rumania is send- 
New Session ing Foreign Minister Titulescu to oppose 
Agenda the demand of Hungary for compensa- 
tion for members of the Hungarian minority in Transyl- 
vania whose property was appropriated in accordance with 
the Rumanian Land Reform laws. Press reports, how- 
ever, stated that the Hungarian Government had sent a 
note to Rumania refusing to arbitrate the matter before 
the League. President Valdemaras of Lithuania will 
likely attend the session in person apropos of the con- 
troversy between Poland and his country by virtue of 
which the “ state of war” existing betwen the two coun- 
tries since the Polish General Zeligovski occupied Vilna 
in October, 1920, still continues. It will be recalled that 
the Powers concerned over this situation, which creates 
great uncertainty in Baltic conditions, have failed in their 
efforts to induce Lithuania to recognize the “ state of 
war” as terminated. 

Activity was reported from Vienna in favor of chang- 
ing the seat of the permanent Secretariat of the League 
of Nations to that city from Geneva. The move was 
—. urged in view of the plans to spend large 
Transfer to sums on the new building for the Secre- 
Vieuna tariat at Geneva. A world-wide press 
campaign was planned. It was pointed out that the 
League’s deliberations would then be much nearer to the 
Near East and the Balkans, which present the most dif- 
ficult problems at the present time. Various public build- 
ings were suggested by the Viennese civic committee. 








One of the doctrines most misunderstood by 
non-Catholics, and one not always well pondered 
by some Catholics, is that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Next week, William I. Lonergan will 
answer the question: “ What Is the Immaculate 
Conception? ” 

In the interests of peace it is important that all 
Americans understand what is behind the present 
public discussion of naval disarmament. Lieut. 
Brockholst Livingston, U.S.N.R., will offer a 
paper next week on this subject, entitled “ Some 
Reflections on the Washington Treaty.” 


“ Memories of a Prince-Priest ” will be another 
of George Barton’s always interesting evocations 
of our American Catholic history. 


In the second instalment of “‘ Religious Liberty 
in America,” W. E. Shiels will recount the plac- 
ing of that guarantee in the Constitution. 
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A Thought for December 8 


HE value of an ideal can scarcely be over-stressed. 
Human nature spontaneously tends to imitate what 
it loves and to rival what it admires. 

The life of a Lincoln is an inspiration to better patriot- 
ism, and men are more devoted citizens for the example 
of a Washington and women nobler heroines for the 
pattern a Clara Barton has left them. Mother Church 
is, therefore, doing something not only religiously but 
psychologically sound when she holds up for our admira- 
tion and imitation, as she constantly does, models of 
Christian virtue. 

The luster that Catholicism annually sheds around the 
Immaculate Conception flashes before men’s minds a 
peculiarly fitting and necessary ideal. Mary conceived 
without sin is a vision of loveliness and a paragon of 
holiness mightily needed where amid the drab routine of 
a work-a-day existence righteous living is too much for- 
gotten and the gold of virtue singularly tarnished. 

The woman with the stars for a diadem and the moon 
as her footstool is a glorious symbol of things that are 
high and noble and beautiful, and of a spiritual and 
supernatural perfection that has no peer save that of the 
God-Man Himself. Our Lady’s recurrent festival with 
its special emphasis on her spotless purity of body and 
heart and mind, conveys to Christian youth and maiden- 
hood a gentle warning to appreciate and safeguard their 
own priceless virtue, the while it suggests to their elders 
struggling with the allurements of passion, that one 
wholly formed of the same clay as they, has completely 
triumphed over sin and achieved the summits of sanctity. 

At its best the world is a valley of tears and whether 
its votaries realize it or not, its troubles are basically 
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moral. Men mourn and sigh chiefly because they are the 
disinherited offspring of a father who for a passing 
pleasure and to gratify a teasing, foolish woman, squan- 
dered the supernatural substance he was to have be- 
queathed to them. Meant to bask in the sunshine of the 
Creator’s perpetual blessings, the sons of Adam, branded 
with the stain of his guilt, now walk in the shadow of 
His wrath, while many, alas, tread life’s thorny pathway 
with His curse a-threatening. Withal, however, there is 
a rift of brightness in the gloom, for Faith enriches men’s 
lives with the revelation that a Divine privilege has ex- 
empted one of their number from the universal stain. 
They smile again and they hope! 

Breathing an atmosphere where too often God is 
rejected, virtue discarded, vice rampant, youth aflame, 
maidenhood belittled, and matrimony and motherhood 
dishonored, surely men and women alike sadly need the 
inspiration and encouragement that comes from the Im- 
maculate Conception. God’s arm is not shortened and if 
His grace gave Mary so much charm may others not 
trust that He will do, if even on a smaller scale, some- 
what the same for them? If the superlative excellence 
that makes her so pleasing to Him is grounded almost as 
much in her sinlessness as in her Divine maternity, may 
men not foster the hope of making themselves pleasing 
in His holy sight? And if the Immaculate Conception 
enhances Our Lady’s prestige in the Kingdom of God 
may not Catholic Christians who look to her as their 
Mother feel assured that she will protect them and their 
interests, material as well as spiritual, blessing their 
persons, their homes and their country of which our first 
fathers constituted her heavenly Patroness, under this, her 
most glorious title? 


The Light Grows 


N the lulls that from time to time interrupt our battle 

for Christ in the school, it should encourage Catholic 
educators to note that many non-Catholic thinkers are 
enlisting in our ranks. Possibly they come to our way 
of philosophizing for reasons which while not wholly 
adequate are surely valid. Catholics believe that the 
child should be introduced to his Christian heritage in 
the school for reasons of strict justice. Non-Catholics 
usually plead for the introduction of religion into the 
school because the child brought up without this training 
frequently develops anti-social traits and becomes a men- 
ace to society. 

One indication of this trend toward the Catholic posi- 
tion is the frequency with which the need of religion 
in education is treated in the secular press. Ten years 
ago the subject would have been tabu to the average 
newspaper, a “sectarian” view, favoring the Catholic 
institution, and in effect an unmerited criticism of that 
“cornerstone of our liberties ” (laid, incidentally, several 
generations after our liberties were won), the public 
school. Since the question could not be treated without 
arousing antagonism, the newspapers agreed not to treat 
it at all. 
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Today, however, a saner view prevails. The need of 
religious and moral training in the common schools is 
discussed not only in localities where Catholics are nu- 
merous and influential, but in smaller communities where 
the old absurd suspicion of Catholics as citizens is still 
found. Thus in its issue for October 23, the Houston 
(Texas) Chronicle heads its editorial page with a two- 
column essay on “ Religion, Morals, and the Schools ” 
and reaches the conclusion that all is not well with the 
prevailing system: 

We are now beginning to realize that our great system of 
public education, while teaching the children how to do things, 
doesn’t teach them what to do, what is right, what is wrong. 
And it gives no adequate incentive to do the right, instead of the 
wrong. In short, we are learning that schooling is not education; 
that knowledge is not virtue; that ability does not include the 
will to do good. 

The Texas editor believes that the American people 


would insist upon a change, if they knew the actual facts. 
We agree. Taking them by and large, Americans are not 
an irreligious people; at least, they are not opposed to 
religion, and it is probable that many do not know the 
extent to which irreligion has insinuated itself into the 
schools. But they are learning, and the light is slowly 
growing. When it becomes the full light of day, we 
shall have justice for our schools which for so many years 
have not been ashamed of the Gospel. 


Gentlemen of the Jury 


i an address delivered last month Chief Justice Taft 
laid stress on the need of reforming the American 
jury system. Exemptions from jury service should be 
cut down, he thought, and rules adopted to secure a jury 
honest enough to consider the facts without fear or favor, 
and intelligent enough “to learn from the judge what 
the law is.” 

At present, there are serious defects in the methods 
of choosing the jury. The object is to find jurors who 
have formed no judgment for or against the defendant 
or the prosecutor. The result is that in many instances 
what we get is a jury made up of men who are unable to 
form any intelligent judgment whatever. When panel 
after panel was exhausted in a famous murder trial in 
New York some years ago, and some 800 men had been 
examined before a jury was found, it was remarked that 
under the New York procedure the ideal juror must be 
either deaf, dumb, and blind, or an imbecile. 

The recent Fall-Sinclair trial gives point to the warn- 
ing of the Chief Justice. As the New York World points 
out, the purpose was not to find a jury that was qualified, 
but one that was not positively disqualified. Ten men 
and two women were finally selected, apparently because 
they had read nothing about the case, knew nothing about 
it, and had formed no judgment about it. “According to 
legal theory, an ideal set of jurors,” remarks the World. 
“According to common sense, a set of duds not fit to 
serve on any jury. For jury-service, as Mr. Taft says, 
presupposes intelligence. Yet what can be said for the 
intelligence of twelve men and women who have barely 
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heard of the most important case involving their Govern- 
ment for nearly sixty years? And what can be said for 
their civic consciousness, a most important factor in the 
performance of jury duty?” 

In this sorely needed reform, we must look to the pro- 
fession to lead the way. Any man who tampers with a 
jury should be jailed and deprived of his citizenship. His 
act strikes at the very root of good government by break- 
ing down the faith of the people in the austere imparti- 
ality of our courts. But what of the-lawyer who tampers 
not with the jury formed, but in process of formation, 
who deliberately seeks the worst material available, and 
in the end has a group of nonentities whom he can sway, 
as Chief Justice Taft said on another occasion, by his 
“theatrical ” attitude, and by his skilful distortion of the 
truth? 

In some respects, his guilt is even greater than that 
of the man who tampers with the jury after the case has 
been given to it. Only the profession, it seems to us, can 
ferret out this rascal and expel him from the profession 
which he has dishonored. 


Our Divorce Record 


OME rather complicated figures on marriage and 

divorce have been issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Stripped of all distracting comparisons, they show 
a steady growth in the number of divorces. In 1926, 
marriages increased 1.2 per cent, while the increase in 
divorces was 3.1 per cent. We still retain the unhappy 
distinction of registering more divorces than any other 
civilized nation. 

Plans to check this national scandal have ranged from 
the enforced teaching of parenthood in every home, to 
a constitutional amendment, giving the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to legislate for marriage and its dissolu- 
tion. The room between these two extremes has been 
occupied by schemes and proposals of varying degrees of 
sense and absurdity. The sole encouraging feature in all 
this welter of disorganized activity is the common recog- 
nition that divorce is an evil for which a remedy must 
be quickly found. 

But it is a grave error to treat divorce as though it were 
purely a matter of economics or of social polity. Pri- 
marily it is a moral question and it can never be solved 
satisfactorily on other than moral grounds. As long as 
our non-Catholic brethren admit the principle that to 
prescribe the conditions under which the citizen may 
enter into the matrimonial contract, as well as the con- 
ditions under which it may be dissolved, is the exclusive 
right of the State, we can hope for no great change. 
Divorce became popular through the contention of the 
sixteenth-century Reformers that marriage was purely 
a civil contract. It will remain popular as long as the 
Protestant religious groups sustain that contention. 

Still, the State can do something to check divorce, 
and should. While we see no great hope of reform in 
Federal marriage and divorce laws, much can be done in 
the respective States. No American State has yet fallen 
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to the degradation found in some of the more “en- 
lightened ” Mexican States, but we have no reason to be 
proud of our codes which, taken collectively, enumerate 
more than fifty grounds for divorce. In practice this 
means that any dissatisfied husband or wife can find a 
reason, and a lawyer to persuade the court that the reason 
is valid. 

Perhaps the chief contribution of the State is to be 
found in stringent regulations for the issuance of mar- 
riage licenses. A study published some years ago by the 
Sage Foundation showed that in some jurisdictions any 
applicant with a fee could obtain a license. Some of the 
States now require that notice of “intention of mar- 
riage’ be published in the newspapers for from three to 
five days before a license can be granted. This require- 
ment, analogous to the publication of banns in the Church, 
doubtless prevents many escapades bound to end in di- 
vorce, and should be extended. Ultimately, however, the 
chief barrier against divorce is a realization of the 
sacred character of the obligations entailed in the mar- 
riage contract. As that realization weakens, divorce in- 
creases. 


The Doctor’s Job 


ROBABLY most physicians do not care for Lesch’s 

famous picture, “ The Doctor.” It makes them feel 
self-conscious. But the layman likes it. To him it means 
skill, kindliness, sacrifice, even heroism, and he looks for 
all these qualities in his physician. 

The concept formed by the layman does not differ 
greatly from the ideals upheld by the medical profession. 
The doctor’s job is to preserve life, not to destroy it; and 
to fight all the more desperately as death seeks to pen- 
etrate the cells of life. The physician who has been bred 
in this high and heroic school must regard the proposal 
frequently made in these days, “ Why not kill the unfit 
and the incurable, or at least allow them to die?” as 
treason to his profession and arrant cowardice to boot. 
Any wretch can kill, any man dead to humanity can allow 
his afflicted brother to languish and die. For that the skill 
of a noble profession is not required. A butcher or a 
moron will suffice. 

The man of scientific training knows that no one 
can say with finality who is incurable and who is unfit. 
As Dr. Walsh has observed in these pages, physicians 
now treat many .diseases and afflictions held to be incur- 
able only a few years ago, and with a degree of success 
that will increase as their knowledge and technique are 
perfected. The great Pasteur was not tempted to kill 
the victims of hydrophobia, or to let them die unsuc- 
cored. He did his best for them, and found them a stim- 
ulus in his work which finally resulted in his discov- 
ery of a cure. Cancer is still incurable in some of its 
forms, but the physician who instead of killing his pa- 
tient or calmly allowing him to die, makes use of every 
means known to the profession, is the man who does his 
bit in helping to find a cure. The kill-or-allow-to-die 
policy is simple barbarism, unworthy of a civilized man, 
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still less of a member of a profession, and least of all, 
of a Christian. In every profession, danger and difficulty 
stimulate to heroic effort, not to sluggish, cowardly in- 
activity. 

As for the unfit, possibly one of the most famous ex- 
amples is that of the late Marquis Villalobar. He had 
no feet, no teeth, no top to his skull, so that the slightest 
pressure on the skin would have touched his brain, and 
for many months he was kept alive only by constant 
nursing. As a young man he was fitted with artificial 
feet, and a top to his skull. Then he went to college, en- 
tered the Spanish diplomatic service, and for some time 
was an engaging figure in Washington life. During the 
dark years of the great War, he served most usefully as 
Spanish Ambassador to Belgium, and he died some years 
ago, closing a notable career at the age of fifty-four. 

Who is incurable and who is unfit, are questions which 
the wise and upright physician will hesitate to answer. 
Nor need he answer them. When he sees what appears 
to be a monstrously deformed child, or a man in the agony 
of suffering, his job is not to kill, but to alleviate suffer- 
ing, and if possible, to save life. That much is demanded 
by the code of civilized society. But if he is a Christian 
he also knows that no man may rightly invade the au- 
thority of God, who alone gives life and metes its span. 


What’s Happening in Mexico? 
HE present state of public information on Mexico 
is an illuminating commentary on the censorship and 
the lack of enterprise of our press in putting a true picture 
before us. 

The Government finally trapped Arnulfo Gomez 
through the treachery of one of his followers and killed 
him. This raised the list of recent political murders, ac- 
cording to reliable figures, to more than 600. Our Mr. 
Morrow had wheat cakes and sausage with Calles, and 
rumor says the meeting was a little grimmer than the 
headlines, based on Mexican propaganda, made it out to 
be. Sir Henry Thornton, Director of the Canadian 
National Railway, is on an official visit in Mexico, “mak- 
ing a study” of the Mexican lines. Sir Henry has little to 
learn in the way of improvement for his own railroad, and 
Mexican informed advices say his visit has to do with a 
projected sale of their railroads to Canadian (and Ameri- 
can?) interests. Obregon had a bomb aimed at him, and 
the New York Times places in a conspicuous position ou 
the front page an evidently inspired story that one of the 
assassins was a Catholic priest. The news from Jalisco, 
which never appears in our American papers, is too horri- 
ble to imagine; Calles’ troops are on a dreadful rampage 
against the faithful Catholics, killing, raping and murder- 
ing. It is not nice to know that our own Government 
clasps the blood-stained hand of a tyrant in the hope of a 
“settlement”—in the interests of oil and the bankers, of 
course. Gilbert Seldes recently told how the American 
papers beat the Italian censorship. Someone thereupon 
suggested to Mussolini that he move to Mexico, where he 
will never be bothered by prying newspapermen. 
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consider to what extent they know better; and es- 
pecially what they have by this time managed to 
learn. . 

This gives a certain interest to any survey of the pas- 
sage of time in the last twenty to forty years; and of such 
changes as have really marked it. A text for such a com- 
parison is provided for me by two passages in a recent 
article by Lord Riddell; in which he refers to the old 
apologia of Cardinal Newman on the subject of “ Truth” 
(which surely one might suppose to be settled by this 
time), and also to another and much more trivial matter, 
a compliment paid long ago by Prof. William James, a 
very generous man, to a book by a then comparatively 
crude and inexperienced writer, a book called “Heretics.” 

The article by Lord Riddell bears the title of “ What is 
Truth?” and it is curious to notice that this historic re- 
mark is now constantly used as a sort of motto or maxim, 
just as if the incident involved were something to be 
proud of. It seems to be forgotten that this inquiry into 
truth was not followed by any very successful experiment 
in justice. But I rather suspect that in many writers, if 
not in Lord Riddell, it is only another example of what 
they don’t know. 

Since I have read in an important pamphlet of Puri- 
tan America a vague guess about what “ disappointed 
person” it was who first said “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country”; and a similar dreamy 
speculation in a fashionable weekly paper about who can 
possibly have originated the remark, “ Blessed are the 
poor,”’ I have come to entertain serious doubts about the 
diligence and assiduity with which the modern Protestant 
world reads the Bible. It is therefore quite possible that 
many do not know who said “ What is Truth?” or in 
what circumstances he said it. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the chief change brought by time, in the course of 
twenty or thirty years, is a change in the direction of that 
sort of scepticism which once preceded the great refusal 
in the Roman judgment seat; as compared with the posi- 
tive fanaticism which still existed about half a century 
ago. 

It is rather sad to have to say that modern improve- 
ment has changed Caiphas into Pontius Pilate. Lord 
Riddell, indeed, has much to say about modern improve- 
ment. He says that I lamented, even in that early book, 
the materialistic tendency of the time; and he pleads in 
excuse for it that at least it has given everybody better 
housing, clothing, food and education. It does not seem 
exactly a fortunate moment to boast of our system of 
housing when a large number of people admittedly can- 
not be housed at all. As for food and clothing, there is 
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something to be said about that also; but in any case it 
is largely a matter of taste and habit, and I am not alone 
in refusing to judge such things entirely by a material 
test. For instance, I take it as pretty probable that the 
negroes carried off from Africa to slavery in America 
gained probably more civilized food and certainly more 
complete clothing. And yet some fantastic idealists have 
been known to have unquenchable scruples against the 
Slave Trade. 

But all those are practical problems which I am quite 
willing to pass over for the moment. Modern people may 
have better food or better housing or better clothing; 
but I am quite certain they have not got better education ; 
or they would not so patiently put up with reasoning like 
this. 

For when we come to the question of “ What is 
Truth?” we find ourselves, as we often do in the modern 
world, in a welter; ‘which is largely a mere welter of 
words. This is not particularly discreditable to the in- 
dividual; it marks the mentality of the whole society as 
it has been produced by mere religious individualism. 
When I wrote the book called “ Heretics” a very long 
time ago, I was myself only an individual in that indi- 
vidualistic society, though I already had suspicions about 
its malady and its cure. I had, and still have, a great 
respect for the personality and spirit of William James 
the Pragmatist; but I have since adopted the most de- 
cisive method of showing that I do not in the least agree 
with his Pragmatism. In short, my answer to the ques- 
tion of “ What is Truth?” is that at any rate it is Truth. 
It is not Utility or Convenience or Working Hypothesis ; 
still less is it self-deception or dreaming. 

But when we come to what the modern writers, such 
as the writer in question, really mean by truth, we find 
something that is very much more loose and flexible even 
than Pragmatism. The writer says in a general way that 
everybody’s philosophy is affected by his heredity and 
environment; and implies that his truthfulness is very 
much affected by his circumstances ; which is no doubt the 
case. But we find these people have weakened exactly 
where they called us weak and themselves strong. That 
is plain. 

Nothing is left of the old Protestant claim to a special 
respect for truthfulness. Nothing is left of the old na- 
tionalist claim to a special respect for truth. In the case 
I quote we have an intelligent modern man of the world, 
surveying in this essay the social morality of today. He 
no longer pretends to anything but a cheerful scepticism, 
not to say a genial cynicism. That is what makes so 
interesting the reappearance of the old casuistical cases 
quoted against Cardinal Newman and Catholic ethics 
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fifty or sixty years ago. Like a fossil gradually sinking 
in a landslide or a slowly descending glacier, this frag- 
ment of the old Protestant polemic still remains intact, 
but is now found embedded in another and much softer 
soil. 

Lord Riddell, like Kingsley and all the old contro- 
versialists, quotes certain statements made by Catholics 
about the nature of economy and the limits of the duty 
of telling the whole truth to all persons in all circum- 
stances; especially, for instance, to savage torturers in 
the circumstances of persecution. But although such a 
man of the world will quote such a piece of Catholic 
casuistry, he no longer pretends to be superior to it. He 
no longer pretends that he himself would act any differ- 
ently in so difficult a case. He no longer even pretends 
that any Protestant would act any differently from the 
way in which the casuist permitted the Catholic to act. 
As a matter of fact, he knows perfectly well that no or- 
dinary man in the modern world is required to act with 
a hundredth part of the heroic truthfulness with which 
the Catholic was commanded to act. The Catholic is 
bound, if necessary, to be martyred for truth. The man 
of the world, looking around him today, has given up 
pretending that the Protestants are bound to be mar- 
tyred for truth. He is avowedly doubtful whether there 
is any truth to be martyred for. 

Upon the sincerity of this confession he is certainly to 
be congratulated. But he can hardly be congratulated 
upon the general philosophy of life that he admittedly 
sees around him; or even upon such philosophy of life 
as he can claim to possess himself. When I wrote more 
than twenty years ago the statement that he quotes, to 
the effect that the most important thing about a man is 
his philosophy, I meant even then a philosophy a little 
more important than this. I meant something more than 
surrendering helplessly to heredity and environment, and 
going with the way of the world. And, indeed, the 
writer is quite mistaken in supposing that what I dis- 
liked was merely materialism. 

It is not even true that what I dislike is Rationalism. 
It is much truer to say that what I dislike is irrationalism. 
I dislike the refusal to use reason as a reliable instrument 
for the discovery of truth; and the excuse that the instru- 
ment itself is rendered unreliable by every sort of bias 
and falsification in the conditions of its use. I object to 
philosophy being determined by heredity and environ- 
ment; in other words, I object to being kept from the 
truth by my grandmother or great-grandfather or the 
particular practice of a kindergarten or a private school. 
I adhere to the higher rationalism which holds that there 
is a truth and that it can be found. 

But considering that modern people no longer believe 
that the truth can be found, I am not altogether surprised 
if they no longer pretend that the truth need be told. 
Nor do I wonder that their very interest in truth is ex- 
pressed in the words of that weak and wicked judge who 
asked for truth before passing a sentence he knew to be a 
lie, and betrayed truth in his own mind before he mur- 
dered it in the body of Another. 
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An Ursuline and the Kingship of Christ 


Sister Monica, Ph.D 


HE title of “Christ the King” holds a peculiar inter- 

est from an historical point of view for the Amer- 

ican continent. The feast in His honor was placed on 

the calendar, as Pius XI says, “ to complete the mysteries 

of the life of Christ in the liturgical year, as a sacred sol- 

emnity before that of All Saints for Him who triumphs 
in all the saints.” 

America’s first teaching nun, Mary of the Incarnation, 
foundress of the Ursuline monastery of Quebec, came 
over from France, as is recorded in colonial history, in 
May, 1639, just five years after the Catholics of England 
had sought religious freedom in Maryland. But what is 
less well known is the fact that she actually came over 
with the phrase on her lips, the watchword in her heart, 
which Pius XI has given us anew: “ Christ King of all 
Nations.” 

This conception of the Incarnate Word was a passion 
with her. From it sprang her remarkable supernatural 
vocation to the Canadian mission fields. The biblical pas- 
sages referring to Christ the King, which Pius XI enum- 
erates in his Encyclical, were all revealed to her in prayer 
without her knowing them previously, and God made 
known to her often His complacency in her enthusiasm 
for this cause of Christ Our Lord. 

It is a curious and interesting chapter, this infatuation 
of hers for the empire of Christ the King. She had been 
a professed Ursuline in the monastery of Tours some 
six years when her vocation for Canada first dawned 
upon her. “From my entrance at the monastery,” she 
says, “I felt a certain instinct that the Divine Goodness 
was placing me there only for the time being; this feeling 
I always used to reject, but it kept coming back all the 
time.” Singularly enough, by-and-by a change seemed to 
pass over her spiritual life: the thought of the Indies, 
Japan, the Orient, with its thousands of reasonable beings 
—“unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled ”—began to op- 
press her mind. “I saw with interior certainty the 
demons triumphing over those poor souls. . . . I 
was jealous for Jesus Christ. I was beside myself. If 
languished for all those poor creatures. . I pre- 
sented them to the Eternal Father, telling Him that it 
was time now for Him to see justice done His Son; 
that although Christ had died for them all, all were not 
yet alive!” 

She became absorbed in this one thought, although she 
was a very active person, always busy. “ Though I was 
bodily practising my Rule, my spirit never ceased going 
out in loving activity.” “ Oh Father!” she once cried, 
“why delay? You will keep your word, for you prom- 
ised Him all the nations!” Her mind was so con- 
stantly abstracted that her body was beginning to show 
the strain; her superior began to fear for her health under 
the intensity of her absorption. Mary of the Incarnation 
was ordered to put the matter entirely out of her thoughts. 
“T tried to obey but it was not in my power.” Then 
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follows this passage so characteristic of the great French 
mystic: 

By a light infused into my soul I saw plainly the sense of those 
Scriptural passages that refer to the governing power which the 
Eternal Father has given the Adorable Word Incarnate. Oh, for 
a voice strong enough to be heard over all the earth, to declare 
Him worthy to reign! Then I represented to the Eternal Father 
by a spiritual demonstration the passages of Scripture that speak 
of this Divine King of Nations, particularly those in the Apoca- 
lypse. These I had never sought out myself, but they were infused 
into my mind by the fulness of the Spirit that possessed me. 

The Father Superior was informed of her state of 
mind; he became much concerned; he thought she was 
going to die. Prayer-time, her usual delight, became 
misery to her. And at last, how prudently soever she 
tried to comport herself, despite all her restraint, certain 
persons of experience began to think that God wanted 
of her something extraordinary and that He was draw- 
ing her away from her monastery for some special pur- 
pose. 

At that period it was unheard-of for a woman to go 
out to do foreign missionary work. 

Day and night she was pursued. “ All the Bible pas- 
sages and maxims treating of the domain and the fulfil- 
ment of the Kingdom of Christ were like so many arrows 
piercing my heart,” she writes. One day she complained 
to the Father: “ You give me such extreme desires that 
my Jesus be King of the Nations; send me there, O 
my God, to help to this end.” Another time she said: 
“Yes, my Jesus, you must be King of the Nations, for 
it is written, ‘A solis ortu usque ad occasum laudabile 
nomen Domini.’” “ One night,” she says, “ when I was 
going over this great affair with Him, I knew by an 
interior light that the Divine Majesty had ceased listening 
to me and that He was not pleased. It pierced my heart 
with anguish and humiliation. I saw within my soul 
that He wished something of me, I experienced a Di- 
vine light, followed by these words: ‘Ask Me through 
the Heart of my Son!’” From this moment of dark- 
ness and mental turmoil things commenced to clarify. 

So far, all of this reads like the tale of a visionary; 
but what great achievement has ever been enacted that 
did not arise out of vision like the towers of a Camelot 
shouldering their way through mist? Mary of the In- 
carnation was a mystic but no visionary. This was the 
woman who had daily housed, fed, managed, and paid-off 
her brother-in-law’s large force of carters for years before 
she took the veil in the city of Tours. This was she who 
lived to compose dictionaries in the Indian languages, and 
who laughingly wrote back to her friends in France from 
the snows of Canada: “The nouns and verbs feel like 
marbles rolling around in my head!” 

At this time of her mental crisis Pére Poncet, the 
Jesuit, sent her an account of what was going on in the 
Jesuit missions across the seas. “He sent me a little 
pilgrim staff he had brought from Loretto. ‘I send you 
this staff,’ he wrote, ‘to urge you to go and serve God 
in New France.’” Mary of the Incarnation was amazed, 
for he knew nothing of her mind, and it was just begin- 
ning to be made clear to her that God was asking of her 
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this very thing. One night she had had a great dream of 
Canada. Other revelations had followed. Here is her 
own account: 

One day when I was in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament 
leaning upon the stall in my place in the choir, my spirit was 
suddenly ravished in God. That great country was now repre- 
sented to me anew; then the Adorable Majesty said to me these 
words: “It is Canada that I showed you. You must go there 
and establish a house in honor of Jesus and Mary.” These words 
gave life and spirit to my soul. 

After that there was nothing for her but Canada. 

And I was constantly in the land of the Hurons with the 
laborers in the Gospel. . . . Even while I was eating I was 
following the missionaries in the country of the savages. But I 
dared not talk of the command given me by God, because the 
enterprise seemed extraordinary and unprecedented and was ap- 
parently beyond my condition and sex. 

Her unique desire was to make the Incarnate Word 
reign over all nations. 

Delays, doubts, difficulties tried her soul, but at last, 
with two companions, she was prepared to embark. There 
was question of death on the unknown seas or death by 
the Indian tomahawk, but it was all one to her. 

The morning of the fourth of May, [she writes] in the year 
1639, we left the Ursuline monastery at Dieppe. On the point 
of embarking upon the ocean I prostrated myself before the 
Blessed Sacrament. O God, who could describe what took place 
in the offering I made of myself! Never had I done anything 
with such whole-heartedness; and I felt that the Sacred Word 
Incarnate, King and Monarch of all the Nations loved me, and 
was pleased with my self-abandonment. . . . 

When I set foot in the shallop that was to take us to the great 
ship I seemed to enter Paradise, because I was taking the first 
step towards giving my life for Him who had given me life. 
I was singing in my heart, the mercies of the good God who 
was leading me with such love to that which I had so long 
desired. They lifted anchor, set the sails; the wind took us 
up; and thus I left France never to return, but to consecrate 
myself to the service of the savage nations to bring them into 
subjection to their legitimate King. 

Two, three months on stormy seas, a long, long journey, 
and the French vessel with its group of Jesuits, Hos- 
pitaliéres, and the little Ursuline band landed and kissed 
the ground of New France. Before them stretched that 
glorious view of the St. Lawrence which Dom Jamet, 
O.S.B., has pronounced “the epic setting for the life- 
epic of these heroic women.” A few short years find the 
enthusiastic teachers hard at work with Indians and 
whites. But never does Mary of the Incarnation lose 
hold of her dominant idea. Long after, she writes back 
to the old country: “ We must not weary of holding fast 
to the Feet of the King of all the Nations!” And always 
does she spell the title with capital letters. “He died 
for all and still all do not yet live!” she laments. “ Ah, 
if I could but run everywhere in order to gain but one 
soul for Him, my heart would be satisfied.” 

But the cause is not yet won. The Spirit that impelled 
her is the ever Ancient, ever New; but the struggle she 
waged in the seventeenth century, Pius XI has found 
lying before us, in new guise, in the twentieth; “the 
laicism of our age, the public defection, the impiety, 
beginning with denial of the empire of Christ over all 
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the nations . . . the right of the Church to teach the 
human race.” 

In her Canadian wilds three centuries ago, Mary of the 
Incarnation looked westward to the Pacific, southward 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and in all that vast district she 
and. her two companions were the only Catholic teaching 
sisters. Could she have foreseen the network of life and 
progress built up today to make that desolation bloom 
as the rose! In a sense, she took possession for us all 
in the name of Christ the King. Thus it is that America 
comes honestly by its interest in the feast we kept on the 


last Sunday of October. 


The Thousandth Anniversary of Cluny 
ANDRUE BERDING 


I N a picturesque little town in east-central France, on 
the left bank of the Grosne, fourteen miles northwest 
of Macon, the four thousand townspeople are observing 
the millenary of one of the greatest institutions of the 
Catholic Church—the monastery of Cluny, for a thousand 
years ago the Cluniac monastic Rule emerged from the 
little town of Cluny and spread throughout the known 
Western World. 

Actually, the first beginnings of the Cluniac monastery 
were chronicled in 910, when William I, the Pious, 
Count of Auvergne and Duke of Guienne, founded it. 
But the Cluniac movement is conceded really to have 
begun in 927, the date of the death of the first abbot, 
Berno. 

Four of the abbots became saints, three of the monks 
became Popes, scores became the spiritual leaders of 
empire and nation, and thousands upon thousands became 
the new teachers and inspirers of a world inclined to 
neglect matters unmaterial. When Popes were threatened 
by the aggression of Kings and Emperors, the great Bene- 
dictine monks of Cluny stepped to the forefront and 
occupied the same position which the Jesuits were to 
occupy half a thousand years later in the renewed on- 
slaught upon Rome by the Reformation. 

Today Cluny is but a shadow of its former self. The 
basilica of St. Peter and the abbot’s palace are the sole 
remains. But early in the twelfth century the basilica 
was the largest ecclesiastical building in Europe, and so 
it remained until the erection of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The little Grosne flows silently past the relics of a 
great history, past the Gothic church of Notre Dame 
and the beautiful Romanesque spire of the church of St. 
Marcel, and doubtless wonders where are the monks who 
once traveled to the ends of Europe, linking the far-flung 
branches of the Catholic Church to its center at Rome. 

The monastery of Cluny was the forerunner and pat- 
tern for the great monastic Orders of today. Previous 
to the creation of Cluny, monastic houses had stood alone, 
owing no allegiance to other monastic houses and carrying 
on their work alone. They were individual shepherds 
with small local flocks. When Berno died in 927, how- 
ever, he bequeathed to his successor, Odo, a little group 
of five small monasteries, which acknowledged the su- 
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preme guidance of the mother house of Cluny. The 
modern rule of one monastic center over hundreds of 
provincial houses had been started. 

Odo journeyed to Italy and induced some of the other 
Benedictine houses, including St. Benedict’s own mon- 
asteries of Subiaco and Monte Cassino, to receive the 
Cluny ideals and discipline. Cluny was fortunate in 
being governed at its start by seven great abbots, Berno 
and Odo, Aymard, Maieul, Odilo, Hugh and Peter the 
Venerable. Of these, Odo, Maieul, Odilo and Hugh 
have been canonized. Under their guidance Cluny ob- 
tained such a position that the abbot of Cluny became 
the second man in spiritual Christendom, next to the 
Pope. 

Cluny rose at a most opportune time for the Church. 
The Germanic emperors of the Holy Roman Empire were 
making and deposing Popes and assuming an insupport- 
able control over the Church. Otto the Great, Otto III, 
Henry II, Conrad II and Henry III created Popes to do 
their will and drove them from the throne of St. Peter 
if the pontiffs thought to do the will of the Church 
instead. 

Cluny’s ideals included the rigid separation of the 
Papacy from Imperialistic jurisdiction, and the equally 
rigid reform of morals, both in the secular and the spiri- 
tual world. Simony was sternly denounced and celibacy 
of the clergy steadfastly enforced. The decrees of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which epitomized the Carolingian movement 
for reform, were the basis of observance. Field work 
and manual labor, which had been the tasks of other 
orders of monks, were given up, and prayer and teaching 
put in their place. The abbots of Cluny came to have a 
moderating influence between Papacy and Empire. St. 
Hugh maintained relations with the Emperor, Henry IV, 
after that ruler’s excommunication, and influenced him to 
make the famous journey to Canossa, where on Christmas 
Day, 1077, barefoot in the snow, he made his submission 
to the Pope and was received again into the Church. 

Cluny, moreover, rose at a most opportune moment 
for the world outside the Church. In the tenth century 
all was confusion. The Germanic Empire was torn with 
dissension. France had fallen from her high estate under 
Charlemagne and lay in apathy. Italy was a collection of 
jealous city states. England was prey to wave after wave 
of invasion. In the north of Europe, hordes of Normans 
crouched for the spring to south, to east, to west. In 
the southeast lay the myriads of Mohammedans ready to 
proclaim the crescent. The civil authorities had given up 
almost all thought of teaching their peoples. Were it 
not for the survival of the monasteries and particularly 
for the invigorating spirit of Cluny, the world would have 
lapsed into an intellectual decadence. 

Hildebrand, the famous Gregory VII, was a monk of 
a Cluniac monastery at Rome. To him the Church owes 
its modern method of electing the Pope in the College of 
Cardinals. Before his time the election had been by 
popular expression, which became so tumultuous as to be 
unreliable. When he reached the Papacy he strove 
mightily for a universal recognition and observance of 
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the Cluniac ideals. His brave fight against the recalci- 
trant Henry IV, who turned against the Church soon 
after his reconciliation, convulsed Germany and Italy, 
led to the creation of two Emperors and the erection 
by Henry of an anti-Pope, and finally resulted in his 
death. Dying, he had given trumpet-voice to the ideals 
of his Order, and in later years a succeeding Pope was 
able to force a succeeding Emperor to acknowledge that 
the Pope and Bishops, not the Emperor, had the right 
to make appointments to ecclesiastical sees. Two of 
Gregory’s successors, Urban II and Paschal II, were 
monks of Cluny. 

When Peter the Venerable summoned a great chapter 
of the whole Order in the first part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, there were some 10,000 monks and 314 monasteries 
composing the Cluniac Rule. They covered Germany, 
Austria, Poland, Italy, Sicily, France, Spain, and came 
to England with the Normans under William I in 1066. 
The first English monastery of Cluny was founded at 
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Lewes. By the thirteenth century there were forty de- 
pendencies of Cluny in England. Might one not be 
permitted to conjecture that the change these worthy 
monks produced on the Church in England might have 
been transmitted to the Catholics who came over with 
Lord Delaware and settled Maryland, and that the Cath- 
olics of the United States today can trace back to this 
little city in east-central France the influences of a great 
movement which has perpetuated itself in history? 

With the passing of the dire necessity which had 
brought the Order into being, the Cluniac institution 
gradually occupied less and less space on the pages of 
history. Though the noted statesmen-churchmen, Ma- 
zarin and Richelieu, were titular heads of the Order in 
later centuries, it had long since passed its prime. 

So the little Grosne flows silently past the grassy 
slopes where walked the monks and abbots who wrought 
the spiritual history of the Western World from a town 
which now is scarcely known. 


Religious Liberty in America 


I.—Beginnings 
W. E. Surets, S.J. 


wreckage of a forgotten derelict. Religious affili- 

ations threaten to become a test for fitness for 
office. Simultaneously the irrepressible Hiram Wesley 
Evans announces a nation-wide campaign against the 
Catholic marriage laws. 

Now we might not be blamed for thinking this con- 
troversy a chapter closed forever on the ratification of the 
Bill of Rights; but stormy winds have a way of returning, 
and we face a recrudescence of the conflict. Indeed for 
many reasons we may be unconcerned as to the final 
success of the aspirants to presidential honor, and feel 
that Mr. Evans will meet the rebuff he deserves; but we 
cannot, as Americans, sit idly beside the waters and see 
our finest heritage made the sport of selfish ambition or 
blighting bigotry. Of course it would be quite out of 
place here to go over the Marshall-Smith episode as it 
appeared in the newspapers of the country. However, to 
review the basis of the argument, and particularly the 
question of religious liberty in the United States is indeed 
timely. And that is the aspect under which I attempt a 
rehearsal of this important theme in the great drama of 
American development, this individuating thread in the 
high romance of government which sets our country apart 
in the realm of constitutional wisdom and practice. 

It should be noted that the American does not here 
speak of tolerance. Tolerance denotes an attitude of 
forbearance toward evil or toward opinions opposed to 
our own, and which therefore we consider false. The 
Englishman officially tolerates Dissenters, for in England 
Episcopalianism is the established church. Again in Cal- 
ifornia the law tolerates immigrants of the yellow race. 


T HE flood tide of politics has lately washed up the 





On the other hand the Catholic Church is intolerant of 
heresy within her Fold, and so the list lengthens. But 
this nation as a people has grown up in an environment 
of diverse creeds and beliefs; it has no experience of 
unity in faith. In America there is not and never will 
be, as far as we can see in the future, a religious 
establishment or a need of toleration. 

Rather, the true American claims that his freedom of 
conscience is not a concession or favor, but is one of those 
rights that no man can take from him. In the words of 
the Declaration “‘ we hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
And of all liberties the dearest is liberty of conscience, 
for as it is the highest duty, so is it the most sacred 
right. 

Blackstone calls liberty “the power of acting as one 
thinks fit, without restraint or control unless by the law 
of nature.” As far as the State is concerned, John 
Brown may live a solitary life or spend his days chasing 
butterflies, provided he avoids trespassing on the just 
liberties of others. Of course when confronting his 
Maker he has not the right to refuse allegiance to the 
true religion. There is no choice here. “The gravest 


obligation requires the acceptance and practice, not of 
the religion which one may choose, but of that which God 
prescribes and which is known by certain and indubitable 
marks to be the only true one.” (“ Immortale Dei”). In 
this sense, as Gregory XVI informed Felicité de Lamen- 
nais in a memorable crisis, there is no liberty of con- 
Yet the same 


science, and license is always criminal. 
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natural law bids us follow the same conscience unswerv- 
ingly, even though it be in error. The Canon Law of 
the Church reiterates this dictum: “ No one may be 
forced against his will to adhere to the Catholic faith.” 
(Canon 1351). To do so would be to bring many a man 
to violate conscience and consequently to sin; it would 
likewise do more harm than good to religion. In this 
sense, then, we have a right to religious liberty. 

But to go further, what may the nation do in the mat- 
ter? First of all “the State may not commit the public 
crime of acting as if there were no God,” writes Leo 
XIII in “ Immortale Dei.” And he continues: “It is a 
public sin not to have a care for religion.” Beyond this, 
in deference to the rights of conscience, government 
must acknowledge church marriages, church schools and 
teaching, ecclesiastical laws, vows and clerical organiza- 
tion. In the smooth functioning of these factors the 
student of our public polity sees the harmony between 
Church and State in this country. 

Still the vexing question touches closest a public estab- 
lishment of religion, and here the bounds to liberty of 
conscience will vary. The case is clear when a nation is 
all of one Faith. There the will of the people determines 
a greater or lesser measure of public support and protec- 
tion to their form of worship. But as has been said else- 
where, in our country such a hypothesis is beside the 
point; it is morally impossible. To quote Vermeersch: 
“Heresy is no longer the social offense that it once was. 
In the seventeenth century in France it was stated as an 
incontrovertible axiom that ‘ for a State to maintain itself 
in peace there must be one King, one Law, one Faith.’ 
This idea is no longer accepted or acceptable, for agree- 
ment on the subject of religion is no more at the base of 
our societies.” (“‘ Tolerance,” p. 179). 

To many critics the Syllabus of Pius IX seems to con- 
demn any such form of religious liberty as we hold in 
America. However the propositions in question, 77-79, 
have no bearing on our modern social system. They 
envisage a State entirely homogeneous in the matter of 
faith, a forgotten entity in the world of today. With 
us it is a matter of fact and situation (Cath. Encycl., 
“Toleration””). While every one has the duty of em- 
bracing the true religion, yet religious freedom is a right 
that cannot be bartered, inherent in the nature of man, 
and no human power can justly force a man to follow 
any form of worship. The responsibility is the indi- 
vidual’s to his Creator who alone sees and judges con- 
sciences. A citizen may and should be prevented from 
injuring the religion of his fellow-citizens, but if he is 
a peaceful man they may not disturb him in his conscience 
any more than they may reduce him to physical slavery. 
Hence in America “the courts cannot compel an indi- 
vidual to attend worship in any place, nor to remain con- 
nected with any church, nor to receive anyone as pastor. 
These are matters which are relegated to the domain of 
the individual conscience, and over which neither legisla- 
ture nor court can exercise any control. Religious free- 
dom means absolute (legal) independence.” (Feizel vs. 
First German Society of M. E. Church, 9 Kan. 992.) 
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And yet in spite of the obvious claims of truth we find 
deep down in the human heart a certain antipathy to this 
religious freedom. Intolerance is not a modern vice. 
In well-bred Athens, Socrates became a martyr to his 
convictions in an age worshiping empty sophistries. Justin 
vainly implored Roman sufferance for his fellow-Chris- 
tians. The later Empire considered religion a part of 
the State machinery, a tool of the commonwealth, and the 
Edict of Toleration in 313 tore the heart-strings of those 
who adored Caesarism. The Erastian theory worked 
admirably well in fixing a character and unity on the body 
politic, yet with great cost to justice; and the Christians 
had a bitter struggle before their personal bravery and 
loyalty to country lifted them to a place beside the pagan 
gentlemen. The forces of intolerance died slowly, and 
the story of the Arian and Donatist struggles makes 
sorry reading, comparable to the narratives of the amphi- 
theater and the frenzied cry of the Neronian mob: “ To 
the lions!” But that was in an old, old world, grown 
hard and cruel and senseless to the voice of right. 

Medieval times developed a high democracy where 
nations of wide diversity were bound together in the 
international republic of Christendom. No longer was it 
fear and the imperial sword, but the power of truth that 
won over all hearts to the religion of Christ. Thus when 
Cortez told the conquered Montezuma that he would not 
tolerate idolatrous practices, he added that the soldiers 
would not carry out the order but that the work was to be 
done by other men “who live more saintly than we.” 
And as time went on the new ideal: “ to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” 
replaced the utilitarian, and therefore selfish, principle, 
and things bade fair to go on thus forever. 

Then suddenly, in the sixteenth century, an avalanche 
rushed upon mankind. The Middle Ages broke down 
in a riot of acrimony and bloodshed. Once again was 
heard the blast of the lordly Mars: “ cujus regio, ejus et 
religto,” and there arose the gruesome wars of religion, 
the peasants’ rebellions, the Smalkaldic uproar, the ris- 
ings in England, and finally the devastating Thirty Years 
carnage that ended at Westphalia in 1648. Men had to 
learn all over again the terrible lesson. 

At last, weary of the strife, they gave it up. A new 
land had been found, far over the ocean. The sufferers 
would leave home and country, would build for them- 
selves a refuge from all this tyranny where they could 
serve their God and their consciences :—Pilgrims, Dis- 
senters, Catholics, French Huguenots, each found his cor- 
ner of the asylum, in a new spirit and with a fresh 
opportunity. A philosophy grew up; not democracy, for 
that was as old as the society of men, but the child of 
Christian democracy, religious liberty. The idea concre- 
tized. The groups mingled, fought together and died on 
the same field of battle. They would form a union. 
They were good men and true, and they saw that the 
only sound basis of cooperation was accord in the right 
of conscience. In this way there was written into our 
fundamental law the guarantee of religious liberty. We 
shall study the sequel in the following article. 
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Education 


The Education of the Gifted Child 
W. D. ComMINs 


NE of the greatest education problems of not so 

long ago was the education of the handicapped 
child. This included the training of mentally subnormal 
children, the physically defective and the neurotic. At- 
tention was first centered upon this group probably be- 
cause they tended to become social problems, if left to 
go their own way. The physically defective became pub- 
lic charges when not taught a useful occupation, and 
the mentally subnormal, incapable of profiting from or- 
dinary school procedure, fell by the wayside, becoming 
either public charges or public nuisances. The defects 
of those who suffered loss of sight or hearing were more 
conspicuous and they came in for the first share of con- 
sideration. It was not until the public conscience was 
aroused by such spectacular studies as Ayres’ “ Laggards 
in our Public Schools” that the need of differential edu- 
cation for the mentally subnormal was very widely rec- 
ognized. Wonders have since been accomplished along 
this line, constituting one of the most important advances 
in recent education. 

It did not seem to occur, however, to the educators of 
the time, (and we might have thought it would merely 
from their sense of proportion), that beside the sub- 
normal children at one end of the scale, there existed at 
the other end of the scale, a group of children who were 
as far above normal as the subnormal were below. It may 
be that such a realization did occur to the educational 
thinkers of the period, but at least they did not put their 
sequential plans into practice. 

Recent movements in mental testing and educational 
psychology have brought the problem of individual dif- 
ferences to the front, and accordingly have centered at- 
tention to a very considerable extent upon this group of 
supernormal children. At first the trend of educational 
thought was simply toward getting away from the old 
concept of the “average child” with its implications of 
lock-step instruction, and not much attention was paid 
to any particular class of the variants. But in so far as 
attempts were made to adapt instruction to individual 
differences among the pupils, the supernormal or the ex- 
ceptionally bright children necessarily came in for much 
of this consideration. 

Such individualized schemes of educational procedure 
as the Dalton plan, the Winnetka plan, and the triple- 
track plan could not of course fail to administer to the 
needs of the very bright as well as to the needs of the 
duller. But there was apparently no special and con- 
certed action on the part of educators to devise methods 
of training that would be peculiarly suited to the needs 
of the gifted child until rather recently. Within the last 
few years, the problem of the education of the super- 
normal has taken on an aspect of very great importance, 
and the educational world is all astir over just what we 
are going to do for the gifted child. 
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In most instances the problem has resolved itself into 
a choice between acceleration through the grades, and 
an enrichment of the curriculum. At least the issue is 
expressed in these terms, although in actual practice it 
turns out that the difference is not always clear-cut. To 
state the problem is simple enough. Shall we send the 
exceptionally bright child through the grades at a faster 
rate than is customary for the average pupil and so have 
him finish the eight elementary grades in from five to 
seven years? Or shall we keep him a year in each of 
the eight grades but modify the procedure by enrich- 
ing and expanding upon the curriculum for those years? 
There is something to be said for each of these plans, and 
also, unfortunately, something to be said against them. 

Since there is a very close correlation between intel- 
ligence and learning ability, it would be very reasonable 
to expect the exceptionally bright child to learn at a faster 
rate than the duller child or the average child. Actual 
experiments in the acceleration of gifted school chil- 
dren have shown this to be a fact. The exceptionally 
clever child when accelerated by one or two grades is 
not only able to keep up with the other members of his 
class, who are one or two years his senior, but is usual- 
ly able to outstrip them in his school work as well. Ac- 
celeration is not, however, an indefinite process nor can 
it go on indefinitely. Merely from an intellectual point 
of view, it might often be unwise to force a very bright 
child to compete in his school work with those who are 
very much older than he is. His mental maturity simply 
may not be equal to the task. There is such a thing as 
not being able to teach certain subjects to young chil- 
dren, not so much because they have not the requisite in- 
formation, as because their stage of mental growth would 
not enable them to comprehend the contained concepts. 
Geometry is probably such a subject, and there are un- 
doubtedly many others. The facts of mental growth and 
maturity offer very practical difficulties to unrestricted 
acceleration. The lack of requisite information and ex- 
perience would also present another difficulty, although 
it is probably a more remediable one, and it may in the 
final analysis be closely connected with mental maturity. 

Another serious obstacle in the path of acceleration, 
and one that has strongly appealed to many education- 
ists, comes from the side of moral emotional maturity. 
Even though the gifted child were on an intellectual level 
with those two and three years his senior, he could 
hardly be considered to be their equal in regard to his 
moral and emotional development. This would be par- 
ticularly true as he approached adolescence. What dif- 
ferences there were to mark him off from the group 
would not tend to make him more social, and these to- 
gether with physical differences, reflected in his lack of 
ability to compete on equal terms in play and commu- 
nity undertakings, would not tend very favorably to the 
growth of a desirable character. 

To offset the limitations more or less inherent in the 
plan of acceleration for the gifted child, certain educa- 
tors have proposed an enrichment of the curriculum. 
There would be a course of studies mapped out for the 
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average child, and a different one for the gifted child. 
The latter would not only require less drill and review 
and more abstract theory and teaching by means of prin- 
ciples, but would also expand the curriculum to bring 
in other subjects that are ordinarily not taught, either 
in those grades, or at all. This suggestion is very en- 
gaging in theory since it keeps the pupils more or less 
in company with those who are their equals in physical 
development and age with its implications, thereby lays 
the basis for the progressive socialization of the indi- 
vidual, and so satisfies our desire for democracy in edu- 
cation. In actual practice, while it has accomplished this 
aim, it has not been differentiated to any great extent 
from the plan of acceleration. Due either to a lack of 
definiteness of the objectives to be attained by an en- 
riched. curriculum, or to a poorness in the execution, it 
has often turned out that the proposed enrichment has 
degenerated into teaching in the fourth grade what is 
ordinarily learned in the sixth, or in general, in anticipat- 
ing in the earlier grades what is usually taught in the later 
ones. The enrichment of the high-school curriculum has 
meant the taking over of some of the college subjects. 
An enrichment of this kind is not essentially different 
from acceleration. 

It is probably not possible that there could be a dif- 
ference between enrichment and acceleration in actual 
practice as long as we look upon education as primarily 
a process of acquiring information. Of course no text- 
book on the principles of education will start off with 
a definition of this sort. All published courses of study 
will also give great space and emphasis to such things as 
“ideals, attitudes, habits, appreciations, etc.,” thus seem- 
ingly giving the lie to anyone who would define education 
in terms of information-getting. But in actual practice 
our educational systems have seemed to work out other- 
wise than as theory would have them. However good 
their intentions, they have probably followed the lines of 
least resistance, and as a result the “achievement” of 
the grade pupils has come to be more or less identified 
with informational attainment. Standardized tests give 
expression to this tendency, since information, of all 
school products, is the most easily measured objectively. 

That curricular enrichment has degenerated into ac- 
celeration is apparently due to the fact that practical edu- 
cation is information-giving-and-getting, and that when 
the school authorities wanted to “enrich” the studies 
of one grade, they naturally anticipated the giving of 
information that would have taken place a year or two 
later in the ordinary course of events. Since enrichment 
seems to promise on principle the most attractive offering 
of educational theory for adapting the school to the needs 
of the gifted, we must see that it works out so in prac- 
tice. The remedy for its poor measure of success in the 
past seems to lie in the direction of a broader practical 
view of education in general. 

If education is brought in contact with all aspects of 
life, and not limited simply to one phase, such as ac- 
quiring information, then we can hope for a true enrich- 
ment. True vital experience is the obtaining of an in- 
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sight into more and more complex relationships rather 
than the collecting of odds and ends of information. 
Now some of these relationships even the dullest and 
most inexperienced can understand while others take 
many years of training, intentional and otherwise, to be 
very well comprehended. Here is one basis for enrich- 
ment. All are not capable of getting the same out of life. 
Let us hope that the gifted child, with a little patience 
and training, will be able to get (and give) more. 

There are relationships within the individual himself, 
relationships of mental and moral qualities, of temper- 
amental and volitional patterns, that can be brought to 
the fore. Some will understand them better than others, 
according to their capabilities. The meanings that life 
has put into such apparently simple things as bits of 
poetry that we learned by rote in our early school days, 
can only be interpreted in terms of relationships. We 
can hardly expect an individual to experience beyond his 
mental maturity, but he can perhaps be accelerated a 
little. 

What kind of teachers shall we employ to execute “ the 
enriched curriculum”? Since there are, unfortunately, 
not enough of the best to go around, it would seem 
necessary to reserve for the gifted child, those whose own 
experience in life has been enriched. We should secure 
all the transfer effect possible. It is a common opinion 
among educational psychologists that the merit, or trans- 
fer effect, of studying the classics is due not so much 
to the benefit derived from the mastery of the subject 
matter, as it is to the coming into contact with men of 
high ideals and personal attractiveness, such as the classi- 
cal instructors usually are. It seems that this great per- 
sonal force would produce seed in conformity with the 
ground it falls upon. The enriched curriculum would 
imply that its execution be in the hands of the best 
teachers. 


Sociology 


An Order for Immigrants 
G. Daty, C.SS.R. 
MMIGRATION affects profoundly both Church and 
State. Weakness or strength is its inevitable result. 
All depends on how the issue is met. There is the prob- 
lem. 

The innumerable organizations that exist for the wel- 
fare of immigrants attest to the fact that the Church has 
recognized the duty she owes to her children in their 
exodus from their native countries. Through her re- 
ligious contact she is able to influence their lives more 
than other social or educational agencies. For after all 
the best contribution a prospective citizen has to offer 
to his adopted country is his conscience, that sheet anchor 
which steadies the ship of State and holds it to the safe- 
ty of port in the storms of unbridled passions that so 
frequently sweep up the high seas of a nation’s life. And 
conscience, we know, is bound up with religion, its found- 
ation and ultimate sanction. 
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But if we examine the various Catholic agencies en- 
gaged in welfare work for the immigrant, we find that 
most of them are national in their organization and tend- 
encies. The national or racial feature is most in evi- 
dence. Undoubtedly they render most valuable services 
by establishing a helpful contact with the departing or 
incoming immigrant. Yet we claim that with them and 
above them there should be an international Catholic or- 
ganization with ramifications throughout the world. 

No society is better fitted than the Catholic Church to 
meet any international problem. Essentially supranational 
she works out the salvation of men irrespective of race, 
language or nationality. Yet can we say that the Church 
is organized on international lines to meet the interna- 
tional problem of immigration? The very losses she is 
making through the internationalism of other agencies is 
the best proof of our statement. The “ Y. M. C. A.” 
the “ Travellers Aid” (supposedly neutral), the Jewish 
Immigration Society, the Lutheran Board, offer types of 
highly organized international societies, maintained by 
the funds of a central budget. 

The adaptability of the Church to the necessities of 
times and exigencies of countries in her eternal pursuit 
of souls is one of the most inspiring and thought-pro- 
voking signs of history. This particular feature reveals 
the powers of her ever renascent vitality. Is not life 
after all but an adjustment to environment? This bio- 
logical truism is proven true in the corporate life of the 
Church and of her various religious institutions. 

Throughout all ages the Church has solved many of her 
greatest problems with her religious Orders. In every 
crisis of history a body of men or women were found 
who through their consecrated lives answered to the needs 
of their day. So the sentinels in Christ’s great army 
change, and the watch goes on. 

The official recognition of an Order founded for the 
welfare of the immigrant, with representatives at the 
various ports of embarkation and landing and in the large 
distributing centers, wherever immigration is active, 
would, to our mind, prove an invaluable asset to the 
Church and establish her work in favor of her migrat- 
ing children on an international basis. 

The reasons and advantages of this proposed solution 
are numerous and weighty. 

A religious Order, true to its mission, necessarily 
reflects the Catholic internationalism of the Church. It 
belongs to the Catholic world at large; no special na- 
tion has a claim to its beneficial work. 

The continuity of an Order offers a guarantee of 
stability and success. The members may come and go, 
but the Order, like the Church, remains. This feature is 
of the highest importance in a problem, such as immi- 
gration, that affects the Church in her corporate ex- 
istence. 

The exchange of subjects, belonging to various nation- 
alities and speaking their language offers advantages easy 
to appreciate. The knowledge of the language and of the 
mental attitude of the immigrant is essential for effec- 
tive work. This establishes the necessary contact with 
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the individual and enables the worker to secure proper 
information, to get a hearing and to give proper direc- 
tion. Subjects born of foreign parentage, or at least 
educated in the countries to which immigration is di- 
rected, would be better qualified for this work even in the 
ports abroad. 

This consecrated existence would naturally imply a 
special training. Time and experience would make these 
workers experts and authoritative representatives of the 
Church in matters of policy, organization and execution. 
One has only to read the annual report of the “ Trav- 
ellers Aid” to see how the representatives of this world- 
wide organization are in touch with the immigration 
movement throughout the world. 

Immigration is primarily an economic and social prob- 
lem. But, as we have noted, its religious side cannot be 
overlooked. A religious background is, therefore, neces- 
sary for the effectiveness of this work. An Order con- 
secrated to God and to His Church for this special pur- 
pose would necessarily live and work for the spiritual 
issue which is at stake today in the ebb and flow of the 
tide of immigration. 

The foundation of the Sisters of Service in Canada is 
an effort to solve the vital problems which the present- 
day internationalism of immigration implies for Church 
and country. A brief outline of their work in this con- 
nection may prove a suggestive contribution in the matter 
under consideration. 

At the various ports of entry the Sisters of Service 
welcome, assist, direct and counsel Catholic immigrants. 
This first contact with the Church in a country which 
they generally look upon as Protestant is invaluable. It 
counteracts at the outset the influence of this pernicious 
propaganda. As they file down the gangway to the land- 
ing stage of our docks our Catholic immigrants have in 
the presence of these Sisters the evidence of the Catholic- 
ism and charity of their Church. They feel that the 
hands of these devoted Sisters are those of Mother 
Church, outstretched to greet them in the land of their 
adoption. 

In the large distributing centers the Sisters have with 
the financial help of the Catholic Women’s League opened 
hostels for the care of the unaccompanied girl. There a 
stranger in a strange land she finds a “ home ” with that 
Catholic atmosphere which is so invaluable during her 
period of social readjustment. No one, we believe, is 
more exposed to danger than an immigrant girl who goes 
into service in our large Canadian and American cities. 

A chain of hostels is being thrown across the Domin- 
ion as a life-line for those immigrant girls to whom un- 
fortunately the initiation to their new environment often 
proves fatal to their faith and their purity. 

This is not the place to follow the Sisters of Service 
to the very fringe of our Great West where as nurses, 
teachers, catechists and social workers they deyote them- 
selves particularly to the welfare of the immigrant. Our 
aim here is only to emphasize their welfare work at the 
ports and large centers, wondering if it would not be 
possible to extend this endeavor beyond our own bound- 
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aries and thus create an international agency for the ben- 
efit of migrating Catholics. 

No institution, we claim, is better prepared to handle 
the international problem of immigration than a Cath- 
olic community specially organized and prepared for this 
purpose. It will be a great day for the Church when at 
every port of embarkation and of landing these Sisters 
in gray (the Sisters of Service do not wear a religious 
habit; they have a gray costume, somewhat like that of a 
nurse) will be seen to help the Catholic immigrant on 
his way to the land of his choice and destiny! 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE poets are agreed that the sailor’s lot is not a 
bed of roses. All is well when “ green and merry 
run the seas, the wind comes cold, salt and pleasant, and 
worth a mint of gold.” But there are other times. 
“Rocks ’n’ fogs ’n’ shattering seas ’n’ breakers right 
ahead, 
*N’ work o’ night ’n’ work o’ days enough to strike you 
dead.” 
And so when the fever chills strike you, and you shovel 
bloody coal: 
“It’s hard, my son, that’s what it is, for us poor sailor 
men.” 

But the greatest hardships are not those of the body. 
The sailor wants something more than a “ red herrin’ ’n’ 
a prairie oyster, ’N’ a bucket of Three Star.” He has 
a spirit to guide to the last harbor, and the Catholic sailor, 
in port, may—or may not—find rest for the limbs and 
satisfaction for hunger and thirst, but seldom a haven 
of prayer and shriving for the soul. 





ENCE the great work of the Apostleship of the Sea, 
which is spreading over the world from its start- 
ing point in Scotland. To quote their Annual Report: 

Seafarers are a race apart. Their life makes them feel different- 
ly, think differently, suffer differently, run different dangers from 
landsmen. They are, too, apart, because we, living inland, may 
seldom see them, seldom think of them, never help them. Afloat, 
they may often go for months on end without being able to meet 
a friend. They often die and must be buried without priest to 
bless so much as the water that receives their bodies. Ashore, 
they can everywhere find a non-Catholic hostel or institute— 
seldom a Catholic one. Even so, the majority can scarcely find 
accommodation. When none is found, the perils of shore are 
worse than those of sea. Only by rare exception a man lands at 
his home port, if he has a home. Thousands have to land where 
they cannot even talk the language. 

For the benefit of Catholic sailors of many national- 
ities, a wonderful little weekly paper is published in Hol- 
land, in English, Dutch, German, French, Spanish, Italian 
and Esperanto, which contains more for its price (2.50 
francs) than anything I have seen. 

It is entitled Recht door Zee, and, in English, Down 
to the Sea. That recht, in Dutch, means “ straight ahead,” 
was taught to the Pilgrim by the plain experience of hav- 
ing to wander for two lost hours in the crooked streets 
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of Holland’s capital, under the delusion that recht meant 
“turn to the right”! At any rate, the work is sailing 
straight ahead, although on scant canvas. To quote the 
weekly : 

The Apostleship of the Sea Society is being accepted by Cath- 
olicism in all parts of the world as the one organization for pro- 
moting ‘Catholic sailor service. It is not the mission of the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea to provide personnel or money towards organiz- 
ing any port, but rather to give the needed impetus and guidance; 
to place at the service of all cooperators its organization and 
equipment. Forty centers of service for our sailors have been set 
going by the Apostleship of the Sea Headquarters Executive in 
this way, outside Great Britain, since 1920. The status held by 
the A. S. abroad, derives from the blessing and approval given 
it by the Holy Father in 1922, with the expressed wish that it 
should “spread more and more along the seacoasts of the two 
hemispheres,” and also from the work accomplished since that 
mandate was given. . . The A. S. Executive and Council consists 
of members in England, Australia, Canada, India, South America, 
France, Holland, New Zealand, West Indies, Spain, United 
States, etc., being actually international in its operations. 

The work of the A. S. Society has been carried on for the 
past seven years with an average income of less than £300 per an- 
num and it is now necessary to take steps to augment this very 
insufficient income. 


It is to be noted that the United States Central Verein 
endorsed this work at its last convention, and is actively 
promoting the same. 





HE need of priests in each port to minister special- 

ly to the seafarers is felt as a necessary part of 
the program of the A. S. In any of the world’s larger 
ports there is to be found a “ shipboard congregation ” 
of anything from 300 to 1000 Catholics, drawn from all 
parts of the world. Priests who have been pioneers in 
this work, as in New York, Montreal, Quebec and Syd- 
ney can all testify to its need. But while enlisting the 
help of the priest, the Apostleship of the Sea looks to the 
sailors themselves to act as actual promoters. The 
splendid work undertaken in the British Navy, under the 
impetus of Father Hamilton Macdonald, showed as far 
back as 1905 what practical cooperation seamen and of- 
ficers alike would give when entrusted with a feasible pro- 
gram. As the A. S. Report states: 

Here, indeed, we have the secret of the amazing success which 
has marked the work of the A. S. since 1920; the sailors have 
shared in the work of organizing; they have not been regarded 
as the objects of charitable ministrations, but as brother-Catholics 
who required help from outside to organize themselves as Cath- 
olics and to secure proper provision for themselves in strange 
ports. They are prepared to support their Institutes, to main- 
tain Port Chaplains if need be. This is the spirit which has dis- 
tinguished A. S. service, and one which must be utilized to the 
full, in order to ameliorate the dangerous condition in which 
our seafarers have been allowed to remain for so long. The 
sailors know of the dangers, and they are keen to remedy them, 
if we will but cooperate with them. 

Associate membership in the Society is open to all 
who wish to cooperate. So being a mere landlubber need 
not hold you back. 

Information furnished by the General Secretary, 
Apostleship of the Sea, 32 Hill Street, Glasgow, C. 3, 
Scotland. 
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EADING guilds, distributing literature, _ insti- 
tutes of various kinds, notices of Masses and con- 
fessions, and work under the auspices of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul are part of its activities. But of 
all features none is more striking than its international 
character. Just in such an endeavor is seen the marvelous 
vitality and usefulness of the Unjversal Church, found 
in every port, where every language is spoken by priests 
and Faithful alike, yet only one language in God’s wor- 
ship, and one great unchanging Faith animating all men, 
whether east or west of Suez. 

A survey, however, of the actual ports of the world, 
though many splendid works are revealed, as the Oeuvre 
de Mer in France, and similar works in Belgian, Dutch, 
and some Mediterranean ports, shows one how much 
must still be done. Italy, Spain and Portugal have been 
behindhand, but rapid progress is being made in all their 
ports. The following item is of interest for Americans. 

Brooklyn—A Dutch sailor-promoter of the A. S., armed with 
recommendations from priest directors at Rotterdam and Curacao, 
secured the sympathy of Rev. B. J. Quinn, St. Peter Claver’s 
Church, Brooklyn, for the A. S., and as the result of Father 
Quinn’s zeal, an institute for colored seamen was opened in April, 
1926, at 5 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn. This institute, “ St. 
Peter Claver’s Rest,” is the first institute for colored seamen 
to be opened under Catholic auspices. 

In New York, Father Philip McGrath has labored for 
twenty years amongst seamen, and St. Peter’s Union, 
at 422 West Street, New York, is known the world over. 
In Philadelphia the S. V. P. Brothers conduct the in- 
stitute at 1110 South Street. 

There are, however, a hundred other ports to be pro- 
vided for. From the wharf’s end to the Main Street is 
farther for a seaman than from Boston to Cape Horn. 
The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the men with the clout, 
The chantyman bent at the halliards putting a tune to 

the shout, 
The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired lookout. 

Who'll be his buddy? THe PILcRi. 


GOD’S GARDEN 
Very old is God’s garden, 
Very old is the earth, 
Unvisioned its secret 
Of death and birth. 
Very old is God’s garden, 
We know not when 
He began His sowing 
Of the hearts of men: 
To be ploughed and harrowed 
By love, by hate, 
For immortal gardens 
Predestinate. 


There shall come a spring, 
When no man knows, 
When shall wake the iris, 
When shail wake the rose. 
Each in his own appointed place, 
For a day, for a year, for an zon’s space. 
Very old is God’s garden, 
And we know not when 
He shall gather in harvest 
The hearts of men. 
Sytvtra V. Orme-Brivce. 
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Literature 


An Open Letter on Poetry 


MARGARET KNIGHTFIELD 


O the Literary Editor: Yesterday in the middle of 

working in the living-room with the vacuum-clean- 
er, suddenly getting tired, I dropped into an armchair 
with the last number of America, October 22, which I 
had brought in from the mailbox a few minutes before. 
As the eye sees what it looks for, so mine instantly fell 
on “ A Universal Catholic Anthology ”; I read it in one 
gulp. It left in me a ferment of ideas, which had the 
immediate effect of making me forget a tired body and I 
fell to work again with renewed vigor. 

This particular vacuum cleaner is getting old; it 
wheezes and rattles and sends a vibration up the arm, 
usually rather annoying. But yesterday, its trembling 
and wheezing and rattling lent a sympathetic accom- 
paniment to my thoughts, for I was given “ furiously to 
think.” I was “good and mad” at you, dear Literary 
Editor! As I poked around the end of the bookcase and 
underneath the book trough, my mind ran back over 
the articles on poetry from your pen and the pens of 
others which have appeared at intervals during the last 
few months. Their trend has been, I think, to betray their 
writers’ apprehension of the decline and fall in our 
midst of the state of poetry, including Catholic poetry. 
With them all, up to this last, I found myself in reluc- 
tant agreement. 

Today, writing this to you in the green quietude of a 
park, fallen leaves littering the bench on which I sit with 
a tablet on my knee, I find myself in the same state. 
But, yesterday, I was furious with you. “ Now,” I said 
to myself, “he has gone too far! If things are as bad 
as all that, what is the use of writing poetry at all?” 

It struck home, you see; for I am a poet myself. I 
dare to say so although my printed poems are but few, 
and in spite of a misgiving that they are a flash in the 
pan, or at most, a thin vein of gold in the quartz. A 
year or two ago, I spoke of myself as a would-be poet ; 
that was a mock humility. Now I say quite simply that 
I am a poet. For the poet is a maker; and the differ- 
ence between the giant and the pygmy is one of degree. 
The little one, standing on a mound of his own making, 
just high enough to give him a view of the foothills roll- 
ing away with many a green and fruitful valley on their 
slopes, higher and higher into the misty blue, up and up 
to where he can just discern the snow-crowned Sierra, 
may lift up his heart and console it with the thought that 
he—though rooted in his lower earth—is yet of the same 
clay. I was not indignant with you on my own account. 
I know quite well, beyond hope of contradiction, that I 
shall never write any great poetry, or even near-great. 
Poetry is with me a by-product of life, as I suspect it is 
with many others. 

When one has been for years a wife and mother, a 
teacher or a clerk, a busy parish priest, a ditch digger— 
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and then, quite suddenly, one’s poetry comes out even 
into print, one is content to know that, after all, there 
was something in one’s yeasty yearnings. And after an- 
other little while, one sees that one’s best poem, a tran- 
script from life, is written only on the tablet of the heart, 
inscribed to its only Reader, and entitled “In Praise of 
Discipline.” So it was not on my own account I was in- 
dignant with you yesterday. But I was afraid that what 
you said in authoritative accents of the retrogression of 
poetry in our day would be too utterly damning to some 
young one in our colleges—some young Scholar Gipsy, 
standing “ Rapt, and waiting for the spark from heaven 
to fall.” 

But just here I am reminded, before going on to con- 
sider the case of the young, that I have had a little mat- 
ter to settle with you, dear Literary Editor, on my own 
account, not to speak in the name of those who, in this 
as well as in the rest of the unauthorized “ we’s ” sprinkled 
around this letter, may well rise up and ask: “ Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” Yesterday, while 
my clamant thoughts were pulsing in unison with the 
vacuum cleaner, I remembered a little remark in an 
article from your own pen some months ago on the 
present state of Catholic poetry. I stopped to look it 
up in the file, but, curiously enough, that number was the 
only one missing. I am reduced to quoting from mem- 
ory; but as the sense of the remark is so strongly im- 
pressed on my mind, I am willing to take the chance of 
misquoting. It was said, commenting on the fact that 
there was no popular demand for verse, that editors 
printed it because they had to. I wondered why they 
“had to.” And then the horrid thought came that per- 
haps editors “ had to” only because word came up from 
the composing room that they had so much space to fill; 
and the editor looked over his poetry file for a filler. 

This interpretation of a remark which I could but 
think was a little cruel in its candor, or ambiguity, cast 
a blight over my spirit for an hour or two. I wondered 
if some of the rest of the tribe did not feel it, too. I 
had a notion of going out as a self-elected walking dele- 
gate to organize a strike among the poets. But then, I 
reflected, you probably knew your poets, knew that in 
spite of their alleged thin-skinned sensitiveness, they 
really are a tough lot and persistent. If they were not, 
they never could have survived reading Thomas 
O’Hagan’s admonition in America of April 23: “ What 
we should declare or clamor for is a holiday in our poetic 
scribbling. Let the poetic world go into retreat—seek- 
ing what the Italians call raccoglimento.” Now as I write 
I well remember the real blush of shame as I struck my 
literary breast and murmured mea culpa, and the flush 
increases in warmth as I remember that I have just an- 
nounced to you that I am a poet. However, just as I did 
not then amend my literary life and refrain from scrib- 
bling, so now I am impenitent and refuse to admit that 
I am not a poet. 

But today I find myself wistful for the young. What 
of the future? Is it really true, as the undercurrent of 
your article seems to imply, that we may not look for any 
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great Catholic poetry in the comparatively near future, 
that all the great Catholic poetry has been written, the 
map all plotted, the curves to be added but mere undula- 
tions that will presently melt into the level of prose? Or 
may we not hope that with the revival of interest in the 
liturgy, some young one, looking into it for the first 
time, as Keats into Chapman’s Homer, and stung with 
beauty and desire, may write us a deathless sonnet ?—and 
so swing the plotted line of poetry into an abrupt curve 
upwards? 

Is it indeed true that some young mother poet may 
never greatly dare,—too greatly dare it may seem to 
some of her readers, but not to herself knowing her own 
absolute reverence for her subject—may never venture 
to write of Our Lady with the un-self consciousness of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries? We need such 
poetry in our days. 

Is ““ The Hound of Heaven ” the last word on the pur- 
suit of a soul by its Maker? Or may we not hope that 
a century from now, to give plenty of time, some one 
reading an anthology will come across a poem to which 
Thompson’s poem is a forerunner, even as the anony- 
mous “ Quia Amore Langueo” of the fifteenth century 
is to it? If such a reader feel his hair rising on his 
head, as mine did when I first read this, then both of 
us shall have been reading poetry, according to Emily 
Dickinson’s definition. 

Yes; the themes are there, old, ever-new, eternal. And 
of course, the young poet must begin with them, presum- 
ing to differ in this with Myles Connolly’s editorial on 
taking over Columbia, in which he seemed to take us to 
task for sticking to them. In using the old themes of re- 
ligious poetry, the young poet should have in mind the 
counsel of “ The Imitation of Christ,” if we may apply 
it without irreverence: “ Therefore oughtest thou to dis- 
pose thyself for this by perpetually renewing the vigor 
of thy mind, and to weigh with attentive consideration 
this great mystery of thy salvation. And as often as thou 
sami hearest Mass, it ought to seem to thee as great, 
new, and delightful, as if Christ that same day first 
descended into the Virgin’s womb, had been made man, 
or, hanging on the cross, was suffering and dying for 
the salvation of mankind.” 

The young poet must “warm both hands at the fire 
of life” before he can write. First, at the fire of his 
Lord’s Life, “a fire always burning and never decay- 
ing”; and then at the fire of the seemingly common- 
place life about him, taking care always not to burn his 
fingers. He should ponder long on that miracle which 
Our Lord performed with clay mixed with His own 
spittle. I think that was what Mr. Connolly wanted him 
to do. Then, if he do that, and God grant him the gift 
of expression, some one, a century or two hence, may 
gasp in the vernacular of that day, “Gosh, those old 
blokes could write!” 

And now, dear Literary Editor, to come to the crux 
of this matter, so far as I may or can be concerned in 
it. What may we do to hasten the day of that young 
poet? we little ones, authentic poets but of small stature, 
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especially we, those very little ones, who know without 
looking into the latest anthology that our names are not 
to be found in it. We can do something; and we should 
take a conscious pleasure in doing it. Let us cast our 
little poems upon the wind and watch them falling like 
leaves to the ground, to be trodden underfoot and for- 
gotten, exhaling as they die a wistful fragrance; there 
to become a rich mast as of buds and flowers from oaks 
and beeches, from which—when Spring cometh—may 
yet grow a lusty shoot of poetry. Let us plant poems 
for our grandchildren. Then, may we not hope that, in 
richer times, when the soil for Catholic literature has 
been nurtured with tears and mayhap with blood, it will 
give birth to poets of a larger growth, breathing a 
serener air, and less self-conscious than we, who must 
always be pulling up our poetry by the roots to see if it 
be growing. 

Well, I must go home from the park. When I began 
this letter, I meant to say something, or rather, to ask 
some questions about the absence of the tradition of let- 
ters in our Catholic homes, and the manner in which it 
is taught in our schools. But I must go home and get 
supper; first things, first. As I told you, dear Literary 
Editor, poetry is a by-product with me; and if my poems 
are, as I suspect, half-baked, the potatoes must not be. 


REVIEWS 


Napoleon and His Family. By Watrter GEER. 
Brentano’s. $5.00. 

Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes. By Rospert GorpoN ANDER- 
son. New York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

Though both these volumes portray the great Corsican as the 
central figure in the comedy-tragedy they depict, they are, never- 
theless, not primarily intended to be biographies of him but to 
commemorate the many relations, by blood and marriage with 
whom his fortunes were so intimately bound up and whose vicis- 
siiudes, in turn, often had important bearings on his triumphs and 
his failures. Both make interesting and facile reading though in 
any contrast of style Mr. Anderson’s flippancies will be noted as 
a serious defect as well as the fact that too much leeway is 
allowed his imagination which often runs riot. In each the same 
characters have the leading subordinate roles though the author 
of “ Napoleon and His Family,” deals with the larger interests of 
the Bonapartes while Mr. Anderson is more concerned with trifles, 
in fact, with romance rather than history. Mr. Geer announces 
his volume as the first of a projected trilogy dealing with “ The 
Story of a Corsican Clan,” and it covers the years from 1769, 
the date of Napoleon’s birth at Ajaccio, to 1809. His wide read- 
ing and previous Napoleonic studies have well qualified him for 
the task he sets himself while the disposition he has made of the 
materials, despite their complexities, is much to his credit. At 
the same time it can hardly be said that the study makes any 
important contribution to our knowledge of Napoleon, except 
perhaps to bring more emphatically to the fore some of the mo- 
tives, neither strategic nor diplomatic, that prompted his conduct 
whether in his domestic or foreign policies, or his military 
maneuvers. Of even less moment and value for our Napoleonic 
bibliography is the story of “ Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes,” 
which makes over-much of petty family squabbles that in most 
large domestic circles are taken as a mere matter of course, and 
which concerns itself for the most part with much small gossip. 
Though both volumes have their merits, they are unfortunately 
not without infelicities also. Thus, for example, those who under- 
stand the proprieties of language will be rather startled to find 
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in Mr. Anderson’s story barbarisms like “The mass was now 
performed,” and Mr. Geer will not escape censure for such 
mistakes as failing to place the Papacy in the true historical light 
regarding its attitude toward Jerome Bonaparte’s second marriage, 
and stating, apropos of Napoleon’s coronation, that Pius VII 
considered it “a sacrament which one could receive only in the 
‘state of grace’.” W. I. L. 





Navigator. By AtFrep Stanrorp. New York: William Mor- 


row and Company. $2.50. 

Jacques Coeur. By Avsert BoarpMAN Kerr. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

These two biographies, the one in the contemporary style, the 
other in conventional garb, reveal the work of two real students. 
Mr. Stanford has woven a romantic tale about the great New 
England mathematician and the author of the first modern book on 
navigation, and his book is so close to the sea of Bowditch that one 
feels “the wind, wild and spume laden” which swept across the 
Salem of the glorious period. Bowditch as a youngster in Salem 
is remarkable reconstructive work, but his self-debates about the 
need of faith in God are ridiculous. The first thing in the book 
is the intense, thwarted love of the genius for Elizabeth Boardman. 
In the other volume, through whose pages walk the great mer- 
chant himself, the court of Charles VII and Saint Joan of Arc, 
we find a storehouse of pleasantly retold information concerning 
early finance, shipping and mercantile negotiation, framed in by 
the history of the hundred years’ war, the relations between France 
and the Vatican, the Crusaders, commerce with the East, slave 
trade and the politics of Europe. Jacques Coeur races through its 
pages in a gauntlet of adventure that are novels in themselves. 
Any episode might be lengthened to a volume; for the Frenchman 
rises early to great wealth, serves as merchant and sea-captain, 
puts French finance and commerce on a firm footing, becomes in 
turn the favorite and the enemy of the king, suffers imprisonment, 
torture and the loss of his entire fortune, escapes a refugee from 
France, talks with the Pope and dies in the army of the Crusaders. 
Jacques Cceur is a merchant not at all inferior in imagination and 
boldness to the Wall Street men of today. Mr. Kerr in this well 
written and well balanced production gives a very genuine set of 
values and makes no attempt to vulgarize knowledge without at the 
same time extending wisdom. For this intelligent sidelight in true 
perspective and accurate focus those who enjoy history will be 
highly appreciative and deeply grateful. we Eh 





Up the Years from Bloomsbury. By Georce Artiss. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $4.00. 

This autobiography is a model of reticence and good sense. 
Mr. George Arliss outlines the main features of his work as a 
character actor, from his first appearance as a child to his latest 
success, “Old English.” He was no exception to the general 
run of actors who have to forge a career. His is a story of 
hard work, lack of recognition, tours through the Provinces and 
the States, final success and then, the weary search for a play 
that suits. In these days of frank autobiographies, one would 
expect the blatant language which tells the why and the wherefore 
of remarkable success. Yet Mr. Arliss attributes the beginnings 
of his recognition to the caprice of Fred. Latham, a producer, 
who one day told him that he would never do and on the next 
day was most keen for his accepting the leading part in “ which 
he would never do.” There is never a word of praise for his 
own ability. Mr. Arliss has good sense enough to know that 
such an omission is eloquent. One can see that he tries very 
hard to appraise his own work in an objective fashion, to let 
you know the inner workings of his stage craft, and to introduce 
his off-the-stage personality to his host of admirers, but, at the 
end of the volume, his work and stage craft are still unsolved, 
and his personality is as baffling as ever. However the book is 
very chatty and interest never lags. Rn. A. P. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Heroes of Sanctity—In an abridged form “The Life of 
Mére Saint Joseph Chaney” (Benziger. $1.85), gives the sub- 
stance of Abbé P. F. Lebeurier’s larger biography of the venerable 
Foundress of the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph at 
Belley, Gap and Bordeaux, 1795-1853. Written with a sympa- 
thetic pen,’ it outlines in a simple, readable style, the character 
and work of this devoted woman of God who was as exemplary 
a Religious as she was a capable and efficient executive and ad- 
ministrator, and the outstanding facts of whose life are often as 
marvelous as they are edifying. 

Devotees of the mother of Our Blessed Lady will peruse with 
pleasure and interest the Rev. Myles V. Ronan’s study, “ St. 
Anne: Her Cult and Her Shrines” (Kenedy. $1.50). It is 
chiefly concerned with the story of the inception and development 
of devotion to the Saint in her most famous shrines,—in Palestine, 
Rome, Provence, Brittany, England, Dublin and finally Canada, 
whose center is Beaupré. Of this last spot it may be said that so 
marvelous has been the recent spread of devotion to St. Anne 
in the new world that the number of pilgrims annually visiting 
Beaupré has reached more than 270,000. That their confidence in 
the Saint’s help and intercession has been splendidly rewarded is 
attested by the numerous miracles that constantly occur at the 
shrine. Father Ronan’s volume contains a number of interesting 
illustrations. 

For readers who have neither the leisure nor the mood for 
the fuller and more detailed lives of the most brilliant star in the 
Cistercian firmament, a briefer study, “ St. Bernard of Clairvaux” 
(Macmillan), has been prepared by Watkin Williams under the 
auspices of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The author confines himself to an account of the atmosphere in 
which St. Bernard was born and nurtured and in which he was 
professed and is satisfied to indicate the direction in which he 
moved at the outset of his career. For the most part he depends 
upon Vacandard and his sources for his material. It is to be 
presumed that he prescinds from the more up-to-date and excellent 
biography that appeared last summer from the pen of the Rev. 
Ailbe J. Luddy, O. Cist., merely because it was inaccessible at the 
time he composed. 


Government and Politics—A quest of materials relating to 
Russia and its Succession States, for the purpose of analysing the 
processes of imperial dissolution and national renascence has 
resulted in Prof. Malbone W. Graham’s new contribution to the 
American Political Science Series, “ New Governments of Eastern 
Europe” (Holt. $5.00). The present volume, like its predecessor, 
“New Governments of Central Europe,” aims to portray con- 
cretely and without bias the breakdown of the Romanov empire 
and the way in which its transformation into the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics and the Baltic states has been effected. The 
author has drawn from the resources of the Hoover War Library 
at Stanford University as well as from official documents sup- 
plied by the ministers and legation staffs of all the Baltic republics 
at Washington. Russian developments form the basic subject of 
the book. The changes in Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Poland are recorded, with the story of the Pilsudski regime 
as a supplement. Those who need facts will find this volume 
almost encyclopedic. 

Another volume in the same series is contributed by Harold 
R. Bruce, under the title “American Parties and Politics” 
(Holt. $3.75). The author aims to give a better understanding of 
the significance of political parties in our governmental system, 
a deeper appreciation of the services they have rendered and a 
more comprehensive study of the methods of party organization. 
The book is of solid substance with no attempt at spectacular 
treatment or novel display. The book is well adapted for an 
introductory course of instruction or reading in American politi- 
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cal parties. It outlines the historical development, the organiza- 
tion and the activities of our parties and shows their relations 
to the Government and the voter’s relations to them. In view of 
the presidential elections some may find special interest in the 
explanations of the nomination procedure, the campaign methods, 
the electorate and the elections of the past. Charts, maps and 
sample ballots give interesting illustrations of the text. The book 
is marked throughout by an unbiased and impartisan attitude. 
For the high-school student, in the third or fourth-year class, 
John Mabry Mathews, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Illinois, has prepared the “Essentials of American 
Government” (Ginn. $1.60). This course reveals a happy medium 
between the two extremes of formal civics and community civics. 
. It explains the organization and functions of the Government and 
presents an adequate social, economic and historical background. 
At the conclusions of each chapter there are questions on the 
text, and additional questions for further study and discussion. 
Both content and treatment are in harmony with the recommen- 
dations of the committee of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation appointed to define the purpose and scope of a high-school 
course in civics. 


Boys’ Fiction.—The Delawares had an ancient legend of a mys- 
terious woodland lake, far to the northward of their hunting 
grounds, which they believed to be the home of the powerful 
Medicine Creatures. In “The Mystery of the Trail” (Appleton. 
$1.75), Elmer Russell Gregor tells the story of the stirring adven- 
tures that befell three Delaware warriors who went in search of 
the fabled lake. It is written with Mr. Gregor’s usual appreciation 
for the facts and coloring that appeal to the imagination of Amer- 
ican youth. Courage and loyalty are the virtues the reader is 
made to admire as the tale reaches its climax. 

In “Black Triangle” (Lippincott. $1.75), Escott Lynn writes 
a real thriller for boys. There is a secret society of which the 
Black Triangle is the sign, there is of course a master mind, there 
are hair-breadth escapes, several plots of the villains are foiled, 
and finally the triumph of the young heroes is celebrated. This 
makes interesting occupation for “Our Boy” on a rainy afternoon. 

A sudden decision and a short delay in his journey changed the 
life of Nicholas Leverett and won for him the descriptive title of 
“Red Beard of Virginia” (Lippincott. $2.00). From the moment 
Nicholas gallantly helps Nell Gwynn across the little stream until 
his final victory in Jamestown, his way is made with clever 
strokes of the rapier, with daring schemes of escape from the 
horrors of a slave’s life and open battle against the forces of 
Governor Berkeley. Rupert Sargent Holland gives a series of 
thrilling incidents in a clean and wholesome atmosphere and merits 
for this story a wide circle of readers. 

The adventurous journey of Robert de Boville, the second best 
swordsman in France, and his companion in arms, Noel Bidoux, 
traveling as stowaways in the ship of the great Champlain, is 
told by Everett McNeil in what purports to be a translation of 
Bidoux’s diary. “For the Glory of France” (Dutton. $2.00), 
brings to the young reader the thrill of conflict and conquest. He 
is present at the founding of Quebec; he stalks through the wilder- 
ness with Mac Loquin; he witnesses the fight with savage Iroquois 
in the midst of deep forests. It is an excellent story with few 
anachronisms and historical absurdities and a style that is not over- 
affected. 

John Prentice Langley, an authority on aviation, has caught the 
pulse of young America’s interest in trans-continental flights and to 
increase rather than lessen the fever has promised “ The Aviation 
Series.” His first contribution is called “Trail Blazers of the 
Skies” (Barse and Hopkins. $1.00). Amos Green and his friend 
Dan will become the envy of every lad who has a lurking ambition 
to follow the Lindbergh trail even though he might pause before 
hopping off on a journey where eagles resent invasion and perils 
abound. 
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The Lamp of Destiny. The Melody of Death. Jalna. The 
Death Maker. Hugh Layal. Jeanne Margot. 

Isabel C. Clarke has written many stories but none so interesting 
as “ The Lamp of Destiny” (Benziger. $2.50). It is based on an 
attempt to bring together in marriage Alan Oliver Jayne, nephew 
and heir of Lord Worthing of Wilmerton, and Irene, adopted 
daughter of Lord and Lady Worthing. The story portrays with a 
naive simplicity the life of the middle class and of the aristocracy 
in England. Miss Clarke has vividly depicted the charm of her 
heroine and the antagonistic characters of Lord and Lady Worth- 
ing. It is disappointing however to find the cloister used again 
as a refuge for the love-lorn. It is a convenient device for an au- 
thor, but not always satisfying for an intelligent reader. In 
view of many excellent qualities, its use here might be pardoned. 

There is a iurking suspicion that Edgar Wallace, like Nick 
Carter of olden days, is a trade-mark rather than a person’s name. 
“The Melody of Death” (Dial Press. $2.00) is very different 
from the previous stories issued under that name. It is more 
probable. The underground tunnel, the marvelous castle, the na- 
tionwide band of criminals form no part in “The Melody of 
Death.” Yet, the plot is vibrant with interest that carries one 
along with unabated curiosity. The love element is well handled. 

A very easy and popular recipe for novels prescribes a mixture 
of family history with a few dashes of romance and a sprinking 
of grated prejudice or powdered scandal. Mazo de la Roche has 
made use of this simple recipe and has served it under the name 
of “Jalna” (Little, Brown. $2.00). The Whiteoak estate in 
Canada gloried in that same name. The members of the family 
ranged in age from ten to ninety-nine and their history contained 
all the emotions, heart-aches and prejudices that might be found 
in a whole community. The most powerful and devastating 
emotional storms could not disintegrate the clan of Whiteoaks. 
It is a little surprise to find the youngest and most unimportant 
members of the family so carefully and attractively treated. Per- 
haps one becomes hypercritical of a novel which has won an 
attractive prize. 

An Eurasian scientist who has learned the terrible secret of 
cross-breeding virulent germs plays the role of “The Death 
Maker” (Doran. 2.00) for Arthur J. Small who tells another 
story of a man they could not arrest. To settle an old score with 
England, Jean Vorst, a man “with the soul of the unspeakable 
East,” plans to destroy the entire population of England by 
poisoning the water and food supplies of the inhabitants. But 
the Black Triangle had forgotten Kellard Maine, the London 
Doctor, who has personal as well as patriotic reasons for thwart- 
ing the plans of the superfiend and preserving the Empire. The 
conflict between the wily Orientals and Scotland Yard makes one 
forget the wholesale murder by the tense action and the spell- 
binding plot. 

Thomas Ross Elliott has chosen “the up country” for his 
scene and a gallant member of those “youthful sinewy races” 
who are ever pressing on to further adventure for his hero. 
“Hugh Layal” (Macmillan. $2.00) is the tried and trusted aid of 
the Earl of Selkirk. The story tells his part in the conflict against 
the cupidity of the North-western Company in upper Canada. 
The author is a Canadian by birth and ancestry and consequently 
is well fitted to tell the story of the heroic Highland settlers in 
their fight against the fur traders. His first novel is an excellent 
historic romance which does not pretend to give an adequate por- 
trayal of the great conflict. 

The romantic gesture in “ Jeanne Margot” (Macmillan. $2.00) 
is like the turn of a magic wand which changes the little goose 
girl into another Cinderella. Sophie Clough pictures a heroine who 
is attractive enough to win the love of a nobleman’s son and the 
attention of several great churchmen. One wishes that Mrs. 
Clough had not used the Cardinal-Bishop of Locre for contrast. 
Jeanne Margot is transformed from peasant maid to court favorite 
at Versailles where she eventually discovers that she is a grand- 
daughter of the Sun King. The familiar romantic device does 
not detract from the interest in a very attractive heroine. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. No attention will be paid to anony- 
mous communications. 


Page Santa Claus, Please! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The hallowed Christmas season is fast approaching and already 
many folks are cudgelling their brains and debating what gifts 
to select for their families and their friends. 

The complaint is often made that our Catholic people do not 
read enough Catholic literature. Now if our Catholic 
people would decide on subscribing for Catholic papers and maga- 
zines during this time as gifts for their friends, what a host of 
readers could we not gain? 

These publications would not be lightly cast aside as so many 
gifts are, soon after Christmas, but they would continue coming 
to that home, week after week, month after month, and with 
salutary messages for all. . For instance, take the Exten- 
sion Magazine with its wealth of fine stories and entertaining 
articles. It deserves to be in every home, and besides, consider 
the wonderful work it is helping to promote. People have to be 
reminded of the needs of our mission districts and there are many 
Catholics who could give and would give, only they are not re- 
minded of their duty often enough to give, and often too they 
are ignorant of the great needs of the Church. 

There is the Sacred Heart Messenger. It would make a splen- 
did gift and wherever it is introduced, it stays for good and be- 
comes a family institution. 

For worthwhile articles, no monthly magazine of its size and 
class comes up to the Columbia. A splendid gift for the men. 

Then there is the weekly, America. It is in a class by itself 
for it fairly bristles with facts and is filled to the brim with in- 
formation in every issue. A wonderful Christmas gift for your 
non-Catholic friends also, especially doctors, lawyers, educators 
and others. 

The list might be continued indefinitely. We all have our 
favorite magazines and, besides, in each diocese there is a weekly 
paper which deserves the support of all the faithful. And then 
the host of mission magazines that we have. They all deserve 
to be helped, for they are doing valiant work in spreading the 
Truth. 

There is one paper that is especially deserving of our help, the 
Daily American Tribune, of Dubuque, Iowa, the only English 
Catholic daily in this country. It is doing a world of good. It 
brings news that one does not find in our daily papers. It gives 
the Catholic side of daily events. ; 

God speed the day when this country can boast of Catholic 
dailies as they exist in Germany. Why are the Catholics in 
Germany so alert and so well informed? The daily Catholic 
paper is the answer. The faithful are set right on social problems 
and world affairs and this makes for a virile Catholicity, a well- 
trained army of laymen. 

Let us hope that Christmas day this year may promote the 
spread of Catholic literature, and may the number of homes that 
have been without this salutary influence be soon reduced to the 
minimum. 


Sullivan, Ind. FRANK SCHEPER. 


Apathy about Mexico 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The nations of the world are vying with each other in seeking 
culture, in striving after self-development. Nothing is left un- 
done, apparently, in furthering the cause. In our own dear coun- 
try, which we love to call God’s Country, we also find this restless 
search for so-called culture and civilization. We love to think 
this search for progress and civilization real and genuine. 

As an answer, we need only to lift our eyes and look to the 
south of us to our sister-republic over the Rio Grande. And what 
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1s the view that confronts us? A bloody spectacle of the once 
beautiful nation of Mexico! Standing there in rags at our very 
door, drenched with blood, and reaching out her arms to the 
nations of the world for mercy and for justice! The sight of 
such a spectacle would do violence to the heart of a savage. 
Mexico is pleading at the bar of humanity. 

The old axiom, Qui tacet consentiri videtur, holds now as 
ever, and with all the culture and civilization that even the Ameri- 
can people are capable of. Their blood will be upon us and upon 
our children, if we do not awaken to the fact that there is 
innocent blood being spilt in Mexico, and probably due to our 
carelessness and indifference. 

We do not deserve the name of civilization and culture, as long 
as the tragedy of Mexico is permitted and even encouraged; we 
do not deserve the name of Christian-men and women as long 
as the bloody slaughter continues; we do not deserve the name of 
red-blooded Americans, for every American demands fair play; 
finally, we do not deserve the name of human beings, as long as 
Mexico is being drained of her best and innocent biood. 

Must we sit idly by and see this blood flow in streams at our 
door? Rather may we all rise up in protest, until our sister-land 
to the south of the Rio Grande has her ills remedied and a 
solution found for her difficulties! 

Ellis, Kansas. RayMmonp Ryan, O. M. Cap. 


“The Ironical Microbe” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am sorry that my article in your October 22 issue, expressing 
more confidence in prayer than in doctors, seems to have distressed 
Miss Josephine Herian of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

Her letter, printed by you November 19, asks, “ Why shouldn’t 
the King of Spain ‘being a Catholic’ use bichloride after clasping 
the hand of a leper?” No reason in the world, that I know of. 
My point was that Alfonso could hardly have been such a pol- 
troon as to “soak his hand in antiseptics for several days,” as 
a correspondent alleged. 

“Mr. Walsh’s attempts to prove that this precaution was un- 
necessary,” Miss Herian goes on to say, “smack of Christian 
Science.” Once again, by her leave, I was not attempting to prove 
that the precaution was unnecessary. But I am willing to admit 
that my argument smacks of Christian Science, in the sense 
that Christian Science smacks (faintly and somewhat peculiarly, 
to be sure) of the Catholic Faith, of which it is one of many 
travesties. The Christian Scientist is standing on good Catholic 
ground when he holds that faith can cure disease; it is when he 
goes on to say that there is no such thing as disease that he gets 
off the straight path of orthodoxy, and incidentally smites us 
with wonder at the curious mentality of one who invokes a 
remedy to heal what doesn’t exist. Must I be an Episcopalian if 
I hold that bishops should have jurisdiction over priests? Or a 
Unitarian, if I believe there is but one God? Or a foot-washing 
Baptist, if I am glad that Catholic prelates in Rome wash one 
another’s feet every year? No; the fact is that every heresy 
has a spark of truth in it, and inevitably so, since the spark is 
stolen from the original fire of the Faith. But if Miss Herian 
had read my article with a little less irritation, she might have 
noticed that I did acknowledge our debt to medical science, a debt 
no less valid because the honest physician will admit that there 
are very few diseases he can actually cure; his phrase usually 
is: “We can only help nature along a little.” However, if Miss 
Herian will’ withdraw her bull of excommunication, I will con- 
fess, on my part, that when any member of my family is ill, I 
telephone for the doctor, sometimes before and sometimes after 
praying. 

Miss Herian takes an unfair advantage of a trifling and obvious 
error when she casts a doubt on the veracity of my story of the 
Jewish physician (for which I can vouch, for the patient was a 
near relative of mine) merely because “there is no such disease 
as taxicardia.” She can hardly have been ignorant that tachy- 
cardia was the disease I meant. I own that I am tempted to 
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resort to the old dodge and blame the printer, thus requiting him 
for more than one foul blow he has dealt me in the dark. But 
the truth is that I misspelled the word. Where “ch” in an 
English word of Greek derivation represents the Greek letter chi 
(X) I have always had a foolish weakness for setting down an 
“x” which chi resembles—it is an absent-minded habit that 
goes back to my school days. That, of course, does not explain 
writing an “i” for a “y”; but perhaps I was thinking of catching 
a taxicab, or becoming a taxidermist. In any case, I am indebted 
to Miss Herian for her kindness in calling attention to the slip. 
Perhaps this well-deserved public reproof will bring about the 
salutary reform that I have not been able to accomplish by pri- 
vate resolution. 

Miss Herian complains that my article gives her a pain. That 
is what hurts me most, the thought that even unwittingly I 
should have given a pain to a lady. And the worst of it is, I 
am afraid it is the sort of pain that her friends the physicians 
have no amodyne for. “Therein the patient must minister to 
himself.” Perhaps this is one of those cases where prayer may 
be more potent than medicine. “Nymph, in thy orisons be all 
my sins remembered.” 


Cheshire, Conn. Witutram Tuomas WALSH. 


The Federal Education Bill 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Parent-Teacher Associations throughout this State recently 
held a convention in Charlotte, N. C., for the purpose of discus- 
sing education in general. At one of the meetings on the first day 
of the convention, the Federal Educational Bill was discussed at 
length by Dr. Cooke of the University of North Carolina, who 
represents the Department of Education in that institution. 

The praises of the Educational Bill were sung to the highest 
pitch. Quoting from him, “The ones who are opposing the 
public schools—viz., parochial schools and private schools (I say 
this in all kindness).” The Catholic Branch of the P. T. Asso- 
ciation present applauded his speech. Ignorance of the matter 
discussed was the cause. 

These few lines are addressed to you, requesting you most 
earnestly to publish in America a clear and thorough explanation 
of the Federal Educational Bill. 


Belmont, N. C. CATHERINE LEONARD. 


For Buyers of Christmas Cards 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A Protestant asks that you direct the notice of Catholics to 
the tons of Christmas cards already on sale and which are barren 
of all reference to Our Blessed Lord. Christmas-card making is a 
non-Christian monopoly with an understanding that Our Blessed 
Lord be ignored. Christians who buy these cards promote the 
anti-Christian program and discourage the making of Christian 
Christmas cards. 


Astoria, L. I. Seumas O’REILLY. 


Spice for Criticism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While perusing America during the past few months I have 
been unable to decide whether to give way to unholy snickers 
or to glow with righteous indignation at the custom of many of 
your correspondents of blaming the clergy for the failure of the 
Church in this country to cope with every problem with perfect 
success. It appears that priests, and especially parish priests, are 
the sole cause of the failure of the entire population of the 
United States to become Catholic overnight; at their door, too, 
must be laid the blame of the sickly state of parish libraries, and 
of playgrounds for children, and of every other pet hobby of 
well-meaning people. A lazy lot indeed are our priests. 

Like St. Paul we much-maligned wearers of the cloth ought to 
rise up and tell our Corinthians of today a few facts about our- 
selves. But we can’t—we’re too busy. Two Masses on Sunday, 
with preaching at both, baptisms, marriages, interviews, and a 
nice headache, take up our Sundays; our daily Mass, the school, 
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sick calls, the “census,” instruction of converts, society meetings, 
funerals, schemes to wheedle a few more pennies from reluctant 
pocketbooks for material needs, and the finishing of the Office by 
aid of the midnight oil consume a mere sixteen or seventeen hours 
of nearly every week-day; and on Saturdays the hearing of a 
few hundred children’s confessions in the afternoon and the 
patient listening throughout the evening make us close the day by 
humming “ The End of a Perfect Day,” to the accompaniment of 
mental fatigue and jumpy nerves. 

Let our good people continue to criticize, if they wish. We won't 
mind it. We get much of it in our daily work. But is it too 
much to ask them to couple with each criticism a little prayer 
that Our Lord may encourage us to keep up the good fight and 
may bless our work, so that when we appear before Him we 
shall be able to make a good report of our stewardship? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Vicartus CoopERATOR. 


Father Abram Ryan and Hagerstown 


To the Editor of AmeERIca, 

The enclosed data should have some value regarding the con- 
troversy going on in AMERICA concerning the birthplace of 
Abram J. Ryan, the poet-priest of the South. 

Hagerstown, Md. Tuomas D. REINHARDT, 

Pastor, St. Mary’s Church. 








Saint Mary’s Church, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Baptismal Record of Rev. A. J. Ryan, the poet-priest of the 


South. 
1838 
Aine baptizatus est Matthew Abraham, filius legitimus Mat- 
thew Ryan. 
M. GuTH. 
(Insert in same record) 
The poet-priest—A. J. Ryan died April, 1886. 
D. MANLy. 
Bishop’s House 
800 Cathedral Place, Richmond, Va. 
July 28, 1910 


Rev. dear Father: 

I appreciate the courtesy in sending me the enclosed but I re- 
turn them thinking [them] better at home in Hagerstown. The 
time may come when people will wake up to an appreciation of the 
glory that belongs to them. I first told and wrote your prede- 
cessor that the poet-priest was born in your parish and the in- 
formation came from the lips of the Father himself in a con- 
versation with Rev. Hugh McKeefry at Norfolk, Va. I also 
added a small contribution in the hope that it might start the 
work. Maryland Catholics have not written much of their hidden 
treasures. ... 

With best wishes for your success I remain, 
Very sincerely yours in Xto, 
D. J. O’ConneELL, 
Bp. of Rd. 


St. Vincent de Paul Rectory, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 
April 1, 1918 
My dear Sister Rose: 

The peace of Our Lord be ever with us. 

Fr. Abr. Ryan was according to our records born in Hagers- 
town, Md., February 5, 1838. He entered the Novitiate in 1854, 
made his vows November 1, 1856, and left the Community Sep- 
tember 1, 1862. These are all the facts we have recorded about 
him. 

With best wishes, 
I am yours etc. 
P. McHate, C.M. 


St. Mary of the Pines 


Chatawa, Miss. 
February 4, 1922. 
My dear Father: 

Some five years ago while I was giving a mission in Bishop 
Corrigan’s church, I met the pastor of Hagerstown; and I was 
asking him about the baptismal record of Abraham Ryan. Some 
eight years ago I wrote you from Opelika, Alabama, for a copy 
of the record, which you kindly forwarded. Last week, while 
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stopping at the Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, I saw a letter from 
the priest of Hagerstown, asking information about the birth, 
etc., of the poet. I take for granted that you are the “man” 
whom I met, to whom I had written, and who wrote to Kenrick. 
I thought that possibly I might be of some assistance in verify- 
ing your baptismal record of “ Abraham Ryan” as the real, true 
record of the fact. I have been gathering data for a life of the 
poet for ten years. I started to write it, but was changed from 
Alabama to the Vincentian Mission House in Bongor, Pennsy]- 
vania. Building of the mission house, the church there, and other 
little ones elsewhere in the region, as well as being quite con- 
stantly on the road giving missions, interrupted the writing for 
six years. I’m just now trying to get back to the writing. 

I have no hesitation in saying that your record is the record 
of the fact. 

(1.) In a letter written by Abraham Ryan, February 21, 1859 
(while he was teaching at Niagara University) to Rev. Stephan 
Ryan, his Provincial, he says: “I am twenty-one years of age 
this month.” Hence born in February, 1838; which date coincides 
with your record. 

(2.) When one enters the community, before he makes his 
vows, he tells where he was baptized and born, to the Superior, 
and the Superior verifies the statement by seeking from the church 
of baptism a copy of the record. In the Germantown Community 
records, I find the following: “ Abraham Ryan, Born at Hagers- 
town, Md., February 5, 1838” (which corresponds with your 
record) ; “entered the Community October 31, 1854. Made his 
vows, November 1, 1856. Left the Congregation September 1, 
1862.” So there is no doubt about your record. 

If I remember aright, your record does not state the name of 
the mother (am I nat correct?) but does state the name of the 
father as Matthew. Nannie Ryan, the daughter of Matthew’s 
brother, tells me that Abraham’s father’s name was Matthew, but 
strange to say, she cannot remember the maiden name of Abra- 
ham’s mother. She is trying to find out. Could you tell me, Father, 


have you been able to find out? I am very, very anxious to know. 
J. P. McKey, C.M. 


St. Mary of the Pines, 


Chatawa, Miss. 
February 11, 1922. 
My dear Father: 

If I remember correctly, your baptismal record of Abraham 
J. Ryan, the poet, does not contain his mother’s name. Would it 
be offering help to you to insert her name,—‘“ Mary A. Cough- 
lin”; and the authority therefor, the records of the Mother 
House of the Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Louis; Abraham had a 
sister named Ellenor, known in religion as Sister Mary Herman, 
who was born in the parish of Conmel, Tipperary, Ireland, 1828; 
entered the St. Joseph’s Community, Carondelet, St. Louis, Mo., 
1846 from her home in St. Louis; received the habit, August 24, 
1846; made her profession August 12, 1848; died April 16, 1856. 
Her parents names were Matthew Ryan and Mary A. Cough- 
lin. Eliza, another sister in the world, died in St. Louis two 
years ago. Nannie Ryan, a first cousin, is still alive there. I 
have a copy of the St. Joseph’s record. 

J. P. McKey, C.M. 


Bishop’s House 
800 Cathedral Place, Richmond, Va. 
February 18, 1925 
Rev. dear Father: 

Before passing away I should like to leave on record that I 
heard from the Rev. Hugh McKeefry, late pastor of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Richmond, Va. that the Rev. Abram J. Ryan, 
the “poet-priest of the South” was born in your parish of 
Hagerstown, Md. When asked for his authority he replied that 
he heard it from Father Ryan himself, [who] was then preaching 
mission at St. Mary’s Church, Norfolk, Va., where Father Mc- 
Keefry was assistant, and at night when the sermon was over 
and Father O’Keefe had retired the preacher was entertained till 
late at night by the assistant, Father McKeefry. 

It was, Father McKeefry told me, during their long conversa- 
tion that Father Ryan, in answer to a question, said he had been 
born at Hagerstown, Md. I communicated this information 
some years ago to Father Hurlbut, your predecessor, who later 
told me that he found in his early book of Baptism some entries 
there of the baptism of Ryan. And to mark the event, I gave 
Father a small offering, for I thought that the fame of the poet 
made him worthy at least of a tablet in your baptistry. It is a 
glory for your parish, and the statement ends all doubt about 
the poet’s birthplace. 


With pleasant memories I remain, } 
Sincerely yours in Xto. 


D. J. O’Conne11, 
Bp. of Rd. 





